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arta JUDGMENT AS 
A NATIONAL RESOURCE 


OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR 


LTHOUGH the controversy about the true ends of education continues unabated, 
there are few who would deny that one of the primary functions of education, 
of higher education in particular, is to train the mind to think lucidly and critically. 
And, by the same token, we expect the person who has enjoyed the advantage of 
a good education to be more discriminating, better able to distinguish truth from 
error, and less likely to be the dupe of propaganda, fast double-talk, and malicious 
jargon, than one not so favored. The proof of this is in the attitude we all take 
towards the occasional man or woman who managed somehow to be certified with 
an A.B. from a good college without, however, having had it “take.” We wonder 
how, after a four-year exposure to training in critical reflection, he can be so dizzy; we 
may even speculate about the quality of the program that could turn out such 
mental innocence. Obviously, not all the college- -bred are educated; nevertheless, 
there are some who never saw the inside of the ivied halls who are well-educated. 
But it is our common expectation that the ergos and Q.E.D.’s of the educated ought 
to be less vulnerable than those of the rank and file. It is not always so, but it ought 
to be so. Good critical judgment is a hallmark of the educated person, whether 
self-educated or college-trained. 

There are those today who, out of deep concern for the trouble which afflicts 
this generation, are persuaded that educators ought to think less of developing 
critical intelligence and more of instilling a philosophy of life which will enable 
us to fight and suffer, if need be, in the name of Christian, democratic ideals. No 
great thing was ever accomplished with small faith, and, as Barbara Ward observes 
in Policy for the West, “An ideal has never yet in human history been defeated by 
no ideal at all.” This is axiomatic. But it is no less axiomatic that a philosophy of 
life cannot be handed over the academic counter as you would sell pork chops in 
a butcher shop. There is something indecent in the urge nervously to begin preach- 
ing loyalty to Christian and democratic principles whenever we are in a crisis. It 
smacks too much of a death-bed conversion following a life of riotous living. 
Christian, democratic ideals command the respect of intelligent men and women 
because they are reasonable ideals that invite scrutiny and comparison, and thrive 
in an atmosphere of reason and freedom. The best method of insuring their 
perpetuation is to train our young men and women to discriminate, to respect 
facts, and to think with their minds instead of their glands. This way insures a 
far more solid and abiding attachment to democratic ideals and devotion to their 
perpetuation than can be gained by a hasty, emotional conversion trumped up for 
bad times and cast off again when the emotional turbulence has subsided. 


© OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR, president of Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, is 
well-known as a lecturer and author. During World War II he served as education officer 
in the Middle East and in the Orient, and received several medals for his work. 
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The same logic applies to the much-talked-of “training for citizenship.”” Doubt- 
less, this is a function of all education. But unfortunately, where patriotic senti- 
ments are involved, -it is difficult and even hazardous to think clearly, especially 
in times when national survival is at stake. This is not a new problem. Rousseau 
observed long ago “‘that all peoples became in the long run what the government 
makes them; warriors, citizens, men, when it so pleases; or merely populace and 
rabble, when it chooses to make them so.” And, rebel that he was, Rousseau went 
on to say, in another connection, “You must make your choice between the man 
and the citizen, you cannot train both.” 

In the light of the kind of government that prevailed in Rousseau’s day, his 
conclusion was correct. But the democratic revolution, effected in part through his 
influence, has established the ideal of government by the consent of individuals 
whose judgment can be rendered ever more competent by the progress and spread 
of education. And to the extent that government is responsive and responsible to 
critical judgment, the distance between the good citizen and the man of critical 
judgment, in Rousseau’s sense, is reduced. 

Thus, the best way to train for citizenship in democratic society and the best 
preparation also for a time of trouble is not to shelve education in favor of indoctri- 
nation, but rather to redouble the effort to find and appraise the facts truly, to 
sift carefully the clichés that scream from newspapers and radio, and to stay com- 
mitment until there is a rational basis for conviction. In this way we can avoid that 
self-hypnosis and the blundering trance that is induced when a nation falls victim 
to its own propaganda and choosés to ignore, as the minions of Nazidom did, the 
facts that give the lie to the lie. It is not the business of education, at least not of 
higher education, to exhaust itself, even in times of war, in preparing the young 
for social adjustment, to draw in the shafts quietly, or to make them docile slaves 
blindly serving state or party. 

In a society which counts heads instead of lopping them off, the possession of 
critical judgment in the electorate is a prime national resource in time of trouble. 
This is self-evident in specialized and technical fields which can be served only 
by men and women who are willing to undergo the severe discipline needed to 
become expert in anything. And in the long siege ahead, during which we are 
obliged to counterbalance the enemy’s numerical supremacy in manpower with 
superior weapons and skills, this trained intelligence is truly our secret weapon. 
This fact, incidentally, is the strongest argument against doing anything hasty or 
foolish, in the name of the national emergency, which would seriously impede or 
permanently impair the usefulness of our colleges and universities. 

While we are pretty well persuaded of the value of the technical expert in war 
and peace, we are less conscious of the importance of critical judgment in the 
electorate at large, the sort of judgment which is essential to the establishment of 
wise, far-sighted national and world policy. It is already a commonplace to say 
that the United States has been catapulted into a position of world leadership— 
militarily, economically, and morally. The likelihood is that men will live for an 
uncertain future and with little peace of mind or body for some years to come. 
Western Europe, exhausted by two devastating wars within a half century, gives 
every indication of heavy spiritual fatigue and has abdicated its role of policy- 
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maker for the West. The nations of Europe are looking to us not only fo. dollars 
and arms but for hope and wisdom. The problems of our new position will not be 
solved by preachment, by generalities, by breast-beating, by hot-headedness, or by 
wishful thinking. The road to a more secure world leads through study, head work, 
national self-restraint, and steady nerves. 

The task is made difficult by the wilderness of clichés and half-truths which are 
circulated today as though they were axioms of any sane foreign policy. Hans Kohn 
observed in a recent talk, ““We are told that in arms there is no security, which is 
true. Put neither is there any security in disarming. Hitler and Stalin tried before 
1940 to find security in armament and failed. Britain and we tried before 1940 to 
find security in disarming and failed.’ Recently, Mr. Herbert Hoover, ignoring 
the history of the past ten years, dusted off the clichés of isolationism and served 
them up once more as sound and sufficient doctrine. Panicky thinking or congenital 
pessimism is just as dangerously misleading as chronic optimism and wishful 
thinking. And slogans help just as little as the effort to evade the issue altogether. 

Other deterrents to clear thinking and ways of evading the issue are breast- 
beating and searching for the scapegoat. The breast-beater explains the crisis as 
something brought on by our own sins and guilt. This, despite the fact that, after 
the last war, we threw away our arms while Russia rearmed; our efforts to con- 
ciliate were betrayed; we helped shattered nations to the’r feet by means of the 
Marshall Plan, while Russia, in her orbit, was reducing one country after another 
to satellite status; we sought to open the world to commerce and communication, 
while Russia lowered the Iron Curtain. Searching for the scapegoat yields even 
greater emotional dividends, because it not only satisfies the national guilt complex 
but enables the accuser to make political hay in the midst of the national crisis. 
Witness the partisan attacks on the present Secretary of State which have under- 
mined confidence and spread confusion without contributing anything to the 
solution of the problem. 

Nothing is more injurious to clear thinking and timely action than the mood of 
purple pessimism into which many have been plunged by the picture of the chain 
reaction of horrors which will be released upon the world by the atom bomb, 
bacterial warfare, and now the hydrogen bomb. With each new weapon the 
Cassandras intone new prophecies of doom. After the First World War the Zep- 
pelin and then the airplane were nominated as the annihilators of all life and 
civilization. To be sure, the presence of ever more destructive weapons poses a 
problem of undoubted urgency, one which, as never before, throws us back hard 
on our moral foundations and requires cool heads and judiciousness. But we will 
not solve the problem by complaining of science and the Pandora’s box which it 
has opened or by getting into an emotional lather over a possible apocalypse of 
horrors. 

To the extent that we exercise critical judgment we avoid fanaticism and doctri- 
nairism, which end usually by betraying the causes they would serve. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when some liberal humanists in the United States fancied 
themselves as followers of Marx and Engels. The very tone of the Communist 
Manifesto should have warned them that anyone who fell in with this fulminating 
doctrine would be expected: sooner or later to put his judgment on ice and follow 
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the man on horseback unquestioningly. Marx thought of his work not as something 
to be perfected and developed by further thought and criticism; it was the gospel 
truth, the last word, which had either to be swallowed whole or rejected in malice. 
Any cause which evokes a response so fanatical as to leave no latitude for develop- 
ment and honest, unpenalized differences is an evil thing, to be avoided. 

Despite the rapid progress and spread of both formal and casual education, we 
are making slow progress at best in training the college student in the exercise of 
critical, discriminating judgment. For one thing, the training in college is often 
faulty, and the student’s mind is contaminated at the source. At the root of the 
difficulty, in many cases, is an academic use of unanalyzed words and lumps of 
inchoate phrase which, instead of conveying thought, serve to obscure and confound 
thought. Among the worst offenders are those who deal with the problems of 
education. Phrases like “the curriculum must be vitalized’’ only seem to say some- 
thing; actually, the author and the reader succumb, after enough of such phrases 
have been tossed about, to the mentally benumbing tyranny of words. 

A hazard of another sort is the multiplicity of means and outlets of communica- 
tion with their relentless outpouring of information, interpretation, special plead- 
ing, axe-grinding, advertising, and propaganda. To sift the truth from this welter 
of noise and showmanship demands a high degree of analytical skill and emo- 
tional resistance. Are we teaching the young how to read and evaluate news 
dispatches? Are we familiarizing them with the tricks of editorializing the news, 
in print and on the radio? Are we alerting them to the fact that the primary prin- 
ciple of advertising is to beat down resistance by everlasting reiteration of the name 
and product? Are we preparing them not only to smile at the little lies but to 
dissect the big lie? Above all, are we building up in them respect for those who 
keep their own counsel, those who think things out for themselves; or do we 
unwittingly encourage them to approve only of conformity, servile obedience, and 
abject dependency? 
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EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


DUCATION for women—how much and what kind—continues to be a topic 
for lively discussion, especially when expounded by the opposite sex. Recog- 
nizing that education, in the formal sense, ends at varying ages, we asked women 
with judicial and presidential experience to present their opinions about what kind 
of education best prepares a woman to meet today’s controversial issues. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


DOROTHY KENYON 


Formal education for any great number of people is quite a new thing on this 
planet. Education of the informal variety is, of course, always with us, from birth 
to death, and is not limited to human beings. Animals communicate at least some 
of their acquired knowledge and experience to their offspring, and all living crea- 
tures keep on learning (more or less) until they die.- 

But formal education, as we know it, has been for many centuries the exclusive 
prerogative of a privileged class, largely men of wealth and power. It was not until 
our concepts of democracy brought into the world the concept of universal man- 
hood suffrage that the companion concept of universal manhood education, or at 
least a basic modicum of education, was born. Free, compulsory, public schooling 
for everybody is a very new thought indeed and one that is not yet wholly accepted 
into the mores of any country. The United Nations has inserted it into the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as one of the basic rights of free men everywhere, and is 
manfully facing up to the enormous problems inherent in the effort to abolish 
illiteracy. We have a long way to go, however, before even a basic minimum of 
literacy can be achieved. 

The two concepts, political democracy and the right to an education, are closely 
linked. As the Chilean educator, Gabriele Mistral, once said to me, apropos of the 
abysmal illiteracy existing in many parts of South America: ‘I cannot understand 
why you Anglo-Saxons always lay so much stress on the vote. To me the vote, with- 
out education, is just another tool for manipulation by dictators.” And she is right. 
To vote freely and in the exercise of independent judgment, a voter sorely needs 
at least some background of education and knowledge. Otherwise, he is likely to 
be less than free. 

Into this movement to democratize politics and education, women have made a 
rather belated entry. The opening of the doors of educational opportunity to them, 
paralleling the movement for suffrage, began a century or more ago in the secondary 
schools; advanced into the colleges following the Civil War; and thence, by slow 
stages, into the various professional schools. Most doors are wide open now. But 
some of them have not been open very long. And everywhere the debate goes on, 


&% DOROTHY KENYON, counsellor at law, has been judge of the Municipal Court of 
New York City. A Phi Beta Kappa senator, she is a director or officer of many national 
and community organizations. 
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shifting in emphasis a little with the passage of time but nevertheless basically 
emotional rather than intellectual, as befits debate on a sudden change in customs 
which are centuries old. No longer is the question phrased: Should these doors 
be opened to women? but rather, having been opened, Should they be taught the 
same things as men? Women are different from men. Granting their right to an 
education, shouldn’t it, nevertheless, be molded more nearly to their special needs 
as mothers and housewives than the education in the humanities which has been 
classic for boys could possibly be? Aren’t women making the mistake of trying to be 
mannish when they ask for an education identical with men? 

The argument sounds plausible. Women are not identical with men, and the 
physical differences are profoundly significant. And, while the spiritual differences 
are harder to put one’s finger upon, they also exist and are of equal significance. 
Justice Douglas aptly phrased this intangible when he declared, in a recent Supreme 
Court decision about jury service, ‘““The truth is that the two sexes are not fungible 
(i.e. as like as peas); a community made up exclusively of one is different from a 
community composed of both; the subtle interplay of influence one on the other is 
among the imponderables.”” These imponderables can only be given full play, it 
seems to me, when men and women actually work together, think together, and deal 
with controversial problems together. A society built by both men and women is a 
better and a richer society than one built wholly by one onthe other sex. Therefore 
the shoe, it seems to me, is actually on the other foot, and the argument runs to the 
contrary. 

If we are to bear our share of informed responsibility as adult citizens in this 
troubled world, we need more rather than less of basic education in the humanities 
and the studies which give it to us. Particularly women, in this age of shared re- 
sponsibility by everybody, need more of it than they now get. For not only are they 
newcomers to the scene in the sense that education in the humanities is new to 
most of them; they are also the closest, in their primary occupation of motherhood, 
to the citizens of the future. They mold the future, by virtue of their contacts with 
it, at its most susceptible ages, more powerfully even than do men. 

Only a child who is taught to think for himself by a teacher who, in turn, is free 
to think for himself (or herself) is likely to develop that spirit of free inquiry 
upon which democracy is based and without which it is lost. And it is this which 
the humanities are supposed to give us. 

The confusion in our thinking on this point arises partly from our confusion 
between education and training. Women should certainly get all the training in 
motherhood that they want and can absorb, But education is a different matter. 
Matthew Arnold dealt with it long ago and quoted Plato to prove his point. “ ‘An 
intelligent man,’ says Plato, ‘will prize those studies which result in his soul getting 
soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and will less value the others.’ ’’ To which 
Matthew Arnold adds, “I cannot consider ¢hat a bad description of the aim of 
education, and of the motives which should govern us in the choice of studies, 
whether we are preparing ourselves for a hereditary seat in the English House of 
Lords or for the pork-trade in Chicago.”” To which I would only add, embellishing 
both Plato and Arnold, “‘or for maternity in New York.” 

Soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, while slightly old-fashioned virtues, are 
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nevertheless highly desirable attributes for the citizens of a democracy. With their 
aid, and only with their aid, can either men or women hope to solve controversial 
issues. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN FOR CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


ANNE GARY PANNELL 


Democracy needs an enlightened body of citizens so that self-government may 
work. Our American society is most heterogeneous. We are so profoundly varied 
in our racial background, religious faith, and social and economic interests that 
we stand in real need of discipline and aspiration to rise above divisive forces. 
We need intellectual independence to judge controversial issues fairly in this 
age of teachers’ oaths and textbook censorship. We need education to keep our 
standards of truth clear and to enable us to perform the broadest and most 
necessary social functions. Education in fundamental principles is needed to avoid 
the impact of the superficial, material, and ephemeral aspects of our civilization. 
It is only through a continuing intellectual drive in search of truth that American 
women are likely to choose the bracing experience of freedom and sacrifice instead 
of the smugness of security in these difficult and testing times of the middle 
twentieth century. In the divided world of 1951 the important struggle of our 
time is being fought in the. minds of men and women. American women need 
training in logical thinking in order to judge the arguments of our day. 

American women were given a great privilege when the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States became a national law on August 20, 
1920—thirty years ago last summer. In the intervening years it has been fre- 
quently asked, as was recently done by the alumnz of Barnard College in an 
appraisal of women in public life: Have thirty years of female voting meant 
thirty years of increased public accomplishment by American women? Have 
American women recognized and used their political tools? Have American 
women been effective in public life? Have American women run for office, worked 
in political parties, resisted or used pressure groups? Have American women sought 
to make the most of appointive and career possibilities or even kept adequately 
informed on controversial issues? Education must provide American women with 
the ways, means, and inspiration to contribute to the political life of their com- 
munity, nation, and world if they are to become the kind of citizens needed 
today. 

The major elements needed in the training of women for effective citizenship 
in these days of controversial issues are (1) perspective, to see beyond the 
quandaries of the present and take the long view; (2) objectivity, to rise above 
the special interests of social class or economic connections; (3) responsibility, 
to think more of obligations than rights; (4) tolerance, to wish to understand 
and recognize the viewpoint of others; (5) a “quiet mind,” to seek enlightenment; 


& ANNE GARY PANNELL, president of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, 
is the author of The Political and Economic Relations of English and American Quakers 
and co-author of the AAUW study guide, Canada: America’s Northern Neighbor. 
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(6) a sense of direction or mission, to believe in the possibility of progress; 
and (7) courage, to defend convictions. The inculcation of these needed elements 
in the education of women is the special responsibility of groups of influential 
teachers such as the members of Pi Lambda Theta. Furthermore, all these essential 
needs of mid-twentieth century American women for responsible citizenship are 
met by a good liberal arts education. 

A broad general education is among the best means ever devised to furnish 
perspective; and it has been found generally that, with perspective, we may hope 
to attain objectivity. With some degree of justification, the lack of objectivity 
is a charge frequently leveled at women by the other sex. A woman who can 
exercise objectivity, that is, look at problems impersonally, is often accorded high 
masculine praise in such terms as, ‘She has a masculine mind.’ This was perhaps 
the quality our elder statesman, Mr. Bernard Baruch, had in mind when he so 
described Anna Rosenberg, the recently appointed assistant secretary of defense. 

Today, as never before, women must be instructed on controversial issues, 
both objectively and with perspective, to protect them from becoming easy preys 
to insidious doctrines. Current affairs and their implications need to be taught 
against the background of the long, slow, painful emergence of civilization. 
Basically, women need training to develop the power of clear, straightforward, 
critical thinking. Too many women, out of sheer soft-heartedness, become un- 
witting propagandists or else accept local community pressures and _ attitudes 
unquestioningly. American women in particular, as citizens of a democracy, must 
understand that democracy is a hard task-master. It imposes onerous duties just 
as it offers privileges to all citizens. 

The American system has given great freedom and benefits to Americans who, 
in their turn, rest under a great obligation to preserve their freedom through 
clear thinking about, and effective leadership in, citizenship. Women educated in 
values are not likely to succumb to evil or meretricious appeals. It is the all-too- 
rare woman who can examine issues solely on the basis of merit. For many women, 
issues frequently become entangled with personalities. The education of women, 
therefore, needs to emphasize the long-range point of view. To attain perspective, 
it is not necessary to teach everything, but rather to direct education to the ultimate 
goal—the establishment of values and the recognition of the first-rate. 

Women also should be educated to take responsibility. They should study 
carefully the programs and pertinent data about the organizations they join and 
be prepared to participate constructively in the corporate activity. They should 
not limit themselves to destructive or unbalanced criticism. Furthermore, women’s 
organizations today face many problems growing out of the mass education of 
women. Until recent years, college-educated women in the United States con- 
stituted a comparatively small group of women who had similar principles and 
outlook and who assumed responsibility for their obligations. With the spread 
of higher education to constantly enlarging groups, there arises the danger that 
some women may join organizations for prestige reasons without understanding 
or supporting the principles of such organizations. Educated women should be 
trained to assume responsibility in the organizations they join and to be more 
mindful of their obligations than of their rights. 
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Education is also needed to furnish a wide tolerance—a genuine, sincere respect 
for the opinions of others which will enable women to practice the immense 
charity needed in the world today. Never before in human history has the clash 
of differing ideologies been more intense. Women need, therefore, the experience 
of “tinging belief in their own infallibility with a little doubt” in the effort to 
reach mutual worldwide understanding. 

If a woman has a broad general education which has developed her whole 
personality and prepared her for responsible citizenship, she should also have 
acquired another necessity, the “quiet mind.” A woman who has studied with 
care and who has come to know the history and culture of the past will have 
patience. She will cultivate a “quiet mind” which cannot be perplexed or 
frightened. As Schopenhauer has said: “Of ten things that annoy us, nine 
would not be able to do so if we understood them thoroughly in their causes, 
and therefore, knew their necessity and true nature. . . . It is with inward as 
with outward necessity: nothing reconciles us so thoroughly as distinct knowledge.” 
This precise knowledge of the previous experience of the human race is an 
invaluable part of training for effective citizenship. Thorough knowledge of 
facts, as well as their relationship to the total of human knowledge and values, 
is important. To know well mathematics, science, language, or history is to have 
assets. To know exactly what happened, and more important, why it happened, 
is a great survival need for a democracy. 

The education of women in these controversial times should develop a sense 
of direction, a faith in purposeful social progress. Ours is a dangerous age of 
frequent divorce, disillusionment with values, and disregard of religion. A 
materialistic, cynical society tends to degrade women and the family, and women 
have much to lose if these trends continue. Women need to support social values 
and to uphold them with discipline, endurance, sacrifice, and courage. 

Education, then, can help women to develop another essential, the quality of 
courage. No man or woman can accomplish much of a worthwhile nature with- 
out courage, the ‘‘greatest quality of the mind next to honor.” Here is where 
education should fit a woman for real leadership, the kind of leadership that 
may some day demand that she pull out from the “safe majority” and ‘“‘raise 
a rebel battle cry.” As Galsworthy expressed it when he wrote of “Knight- 
Errantry”’: 

. .. for who would live so petty and unblest 
That dare not tilt at something ere he die— 
Rather than, screened by safe majority, 
Preserve his little life to little ends 

And never raise a rebel battle cry? 











/HE TEACHING OF 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


LEWIS PAUL TODD 


a QUICKEST way for democracy to commit suicide is for adult citizens to ban 
the discussion of controversial issues. The Nazis did it. The Communists do it. 
If we follow their example, we shall no longer be a society of free men. 


THE GOAL OF EDUCATION IN A FREE WORLD 


The goal of democratic education is an alert, intelligent citizenry, devoted to the 
free way of life and equipped with understanding and skills essential to full and 
effective participation in community and national life. The will to share in the 
process of self-government must be coupled with the ability to act. Decisions must 
be made, and made freely, by the group itself. As long as men can order their 
lives in this way, ‘‘government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Free men make decisions; slaves do as they are told. Free men choose between 
alternatives; slaves have no choice. Free men debate and discuss, engage in con- 
troversy as they seek understanding; slaves passively accept what they are told and 
follow directions laid down by their masters. If we cherish freedom, we accept 
controversy, for to deny men the right to disagree is to deny them the right to be 
free. 

Men must learn how to make intelligent decisions. This is an art which we de- 
velop as we grow into maturity. And the job of the democratic educator is to give 
the students under his care every opportunity to learn and practice the skills req- 
uisite to responsible citizenship in a free society. It follows that the very essence 
of democratic education is the discussion of controversial issues. Indeed, it has 
been said that if a topic is not controversial, it does not belong in the classroom. 
This is an extreme point of view and, obviously, untenable, but it does serve to 
illustrate a point and is, therefore, worth serious reflection. 

What are the elements of intelligent behavior? First, an open mind, a willing- 
ness to listen to, to examine, and to try to understand the other fellow’s arguments. 
Second, the ability, or skill—for this is something we learn only by doing and 
develop only through practice—to analyze an issue, to separate and identify 
conflicting arguments and proposals, and, by no means least important, to dis- 
cover areas of agreement. Third—and this, like the others, is in part a matter of 
attitude—the willingness and the ability to find and accept a workable solution. 
As long as our schools can develop citizens with these attitudes, skills, and habits 
of acting responsibly, democracy is safe from within and can be destroyed only 
by superior force from outside its borders. . 


& LEWIS PAUL TODD is professor of education at New York University and editor of 
Social Education. He is author of The Marshall Plan: A Program of International Coopera- 
tion and co-author of America’s History, a high school textbook. 
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WHEN Is AN IssuUE CONTROVERSIAL? 


A few years ago a friend, seeking a position as a social studies teacher in a 
wealthy suburban community, was interviewed by the local board of education. 
In the course of the interview, one of the members raised what, in his mind, 
seemed to be fhe crucial question: “Mr. Smith,” he asked, “how would you 
teach a controversial issue?” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Smith shot back his answer, ‘‘Name the issue and I'll tell you 
how I would teach it.” : 

No controversial issue was offered as an example. (Incidentally, Mr. Smith got the 
job and built a good social studies program in the school.) 

The point is that al] issues are controversial. When they cease to be controversial, 
they cease to be issues; either we have reached a solution thoroughly satisfactory 
to everyone, or we have lost all interest in the subject itself. Those who say that 
controversial issues should mot be discussed in the classroom are really saying 
that no issues of current interest should be discussed by America’s youth. Obviously, 
we don’t believe that. 


We Must BE REASONABLE 


In the early 1800's, Chief Justice James Kent of the Supreme Court of New 
York argued that democracy would result in ‘‘corruption, injustice, violence, and 
tyranny,” and warned that “universal suffrage never can be recalled or checked, 
but by the strength of the bayonet.” The evidence of the years would seem to 
prove him wrong. His error resulted from lack of faith in man’s ability to assume 
responsibility. 

How much faith do we have today in the democratic process and in the indi- 
viduals through whom it must operate? Enough to give them responsibility? 
Or do we take our stand with Chief Justice Kent? 

Once this basic question is answered, our problems begin, for it is evident 
that there are limits to what should and should not be discussed in the classroom. 
Unfortunately (or is this merely another of democracy’s virtues?), no definitive 
lines can be drawn; each community must make its own decisions. Wise decisions 
can only be made if we have competent teachers. Salaries are not irrelevant con- 
siderations at this point. Equally needed are reasonably well-informed, well-disposed 
civic leaders. 

What are some of the limiting factors? The age level of the students, the 
mores of the community, the availability of reading material and other teaching 
aids that will adequately present the several points of view—all of these must 
be considered before we can decide whether or not a given issue should be discussed 
in the classroom. If the children are too young, if the teacher is not well-informed 
on the subject, if there is insufficient reading material available, or if the com- 
munity as a whole has a strong feeling on the subject, then, clearly, nothing will 
be gained from a discussion of ¢his controversial issue. But it does not follow 
that these limitations will preclude the discussion of all controversial issues. 

Parents will do well to watch carefully what their children are learning and 
doing in the schools. Unceasing vigilance, we recall, is the price of freedom. But 
let us also remember that an educational program that confines itself to that which 
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is “‘safe’’ is a great and insidious enemy of democracy. The struggle now con- 
vulsing the world is a struggle for the “minds and hearts of men.” We desperately 
need our armed forces as a shield, but the very nature of the conflict makes it 
clear that this struggle can never be won on the battlefield. It can and will be won 
when we who believe, demonstrate beyond a shadow of doubt that democracy 
offers a full and rich life to men of every race and nation and creed. 

Where do we demonstrate this lesson? In every community and schoolhouse 
of America. And when? The time is now. And how? By teaching youth that 
reasonable men resolve controversial issues in reasonable ways. Who will deny 
that this is the key to the future? 
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Qaor CHILDREN 
AND CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Parents and educators seem to be in agreement about the necessity for children 
to participate in democratic organization. There is less agreement concerning the 
responsibility of the school for the provision of experiences for children in actually 
becoming participating members of small democracies in their classrooms and 
in their schools, and far less consensus concerning the realities which underlie 
verbal acceptance of belief in education for effective and productive living in a 
democracy. The extent to which the schools are permitted to introduce controversial 
issues into the curriculum is dependent, to a large extent, upon the understanding 
and opinions of parents. The following articles represent the thinking of three 
Pi Lambda Theta parents regarding the inclusion of controversial issues in the 
schools. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES WITH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


ENES DALTON 


What do I want the schools to give my son by way of experiences with contro- 
versial issues? Assuredly I would expect him to receive some experiences in the school, 
but I have definite reservations as to what they should be. It would be as necessary for 
him to learn lessons of tolerance, adjustment, critical thinking, and consideration 
for others—when these lessons result from normal group experiences in school—as 
it would be for him to learn the same lessons as a member of our family group. I 
would expect him to experience at school many of the social struggles which daily 
living presents, for the school is democracy’s laboratory and is in itself a miniature 
replica for the world in its struggle against bigotry, inter-racial conflict, intolerance, 
and hatreds. 

Life is fraught with social problems, some of which we can and do ignore; 
others we try to solve by trial and error. The schools assist in eliminating some of 
the trial and error type of problem solving by teaching children how to think 
about problems critically. Teachers help students arrive at a better understanding 
of social problems through (1) defining the problem; (2) locating, selecting, and 
organizing pertinent information about it; (3) evaluating and interpreting this 
information; and then (4) arriving at a conclusion. But, when the school—through 
poorly prepared teachers—begins to trespass upon the authority of the home and to 
encroach upon family unity under the guise of social science experts, foisting per- 
sonal prejudices upon young minds in a “detached scientific approach,” then I 
want no controversial issues taught to my son in the schools. Rather would I chance 
letting him learn for himself through trial and error and whatever guidance I can 
offer, supported by understanding. 
© ENES DALTON, a Pi Lambda Thetan and former teacher, adviser, and dean of girls, 
is a free-lance writer in Portland, Oregon. A war widow, she is the mother of a sixteen- 
year-old son. 
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Too often the issues that need to be treated individually with love and under- 
standing turn out, instead, to be intellectualized expositions, coldly presented en 
masse in arid and colorless schoolroom atmosphere, leaving vulnerable young minds 
and spirits either unconcerned or filled with a sense of defeat. Rare, indeed, is the 
teacher of controversial issues who knows when to temper detached scientific 
reasoning with understanding and honest personal convictions. In the first place, 
most teachers would be afraid to take a stand for anything if it were not compatible 
with school policies; and, secondly, teachers are human, too, and no more free of 
prejudices, especially in religious and racial fields, than the average parent. 

As a parent, there are some issues that I feel are definitely an integral part of 
the parent-child relationship—treligious convictions, racial understanding, and sex, 
for example—which should be discussed and worked out together in the home 
where the child will be under the guidance of someone who knows him as an 
individual, someone who knows it is neither possible nor desirable to neglect 
the role ideals and emotions play in human decisions and action. Until the day 
comes when we, as parents, can be assured that the schools are equipped with 
teachers who can present experiences with these issues impartially, candidly, and 
with open-mindedness rather than empty-mindedness, I prefer to leave such issues 
for the home to teach. 


WHAT I WANT THE SCHOOLS TO TEACH MY CHILDREN 
ABOUT CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


HELEN JEFFERSON LOANE 


I should certainly like my children to be taught to think about controversial 
issues, but I should hate to be the teacher who taught them. Who knows when 
she will be misquoted (by Johnny, who never understood anyway), misinterpreted, 
and called a “‘subversive’’ because she happens to make a comparison or point out 
a flaw in our system of government. I can remember catching a glimpse, suggested 
by the writings of the Elder Seneca, of the secondary curriculum in the opening 
days of the Roman Empire. Day after day the young sons of senators—who, in 
the world just outside the classroom door, were surrendering gracefully their 
freedom of discussion and action—declaimed at length, with appropriate gestures 
and rhetorical figures, on such topics as “Should Alexander the Great Cross the 
Indian Ocean” or “Should the Ransomed Nobleman Marry the Pirate’s Daughter.” 
This preoccupation with rhetoric while a republic slowly changed into an empire 
has tugged at my imagination for a long time. What was wrong with the teachers? 
Perhaps they had learned that it was safer not to mention controversial issues. 

If I had signed a loyalty oath (as my sons’ teachers have), I'd choose my words 
with care whenever I tackled the problems of the moment. I would hew to the 
line and be very chary even in describing conflicting ideologies, for description 
can easily appear to be interest. Long ago Herodotus had one of his characters 
say: “It is impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice 


© HELEN J. LOANE, a member of Pi Lambda Theta’s Program and Project Committee, 
is the mother of three “untamed” boys who attend the Baltimore, Maryland, public schools. 
Former teacher and supervisor, she is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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of the best: a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been given 
him.” This is a familiar technique of some systems. 

Commager has recently said that in no period of our history except in the 
ante bellum South has freedom of expression been so sharply curtailed as it is 
today. People of the world are witnessing a free and independent people ‘‘frighten- 
ing itself out of freedom.’ This aura of fear, which implies lack of confidence 
in the power of our issue, can be picked up by the superperceptive senses of the 
young. Do we want our children to value their heritage because they have evaluated 
its worth in contrast with other systems; or do we want them to “‘buy”’ it, as their 
mothers buy Super-Soap, because its rapturous acclaim duns their ears every hour 
of the day? 

When should I like all this fearless presentation of controversial issues to begin? 
Not too early! One son has recently been exposed to a well-developed unit on 
democracy. From the point of view of American history it was excellent, but I 
should have liked him to have had more than a few sentences on the democracies 
of Greece and Rome. In fact, I was irked that it didn’t occur to him to question 
why these “wonderful democracies” failed to endure. Perhaps his teacher thought 
he was too young; he was only in the sixth grade. In this I agree with her. I 
would much rather that he learned to read and write reasonably well and to 
calculate with some intelligence than to discuss the flaws of Roman democracy. 
Yet, in turn, I wish he hadn’t been exposed to that unit until he was ready. Let’s 
wait until junior or senior high school to tackle controversial issues, but then 
let’s tackle them thoroughly. 

And by “thoroughly” I mean with the perspective that a good historical back- 
ground gives. Every issue that is still controversial—democracy vs. totalitarianism, 
the superiority of one race to another, the extension of the authority of the state— 
is rooted in actions tried in the past. Labels change but not ideas. Then, too, this 
historical presentation removes a present issue from the heat of personal con- 
troversy and forms the basis of impartial discussion. No government in the world 
has been all white or all black, and the gray areas assume their true proportion 
when viewed from a distance. I want more and more history taught my children. 
And at the risk of seeming an anachronism, I want part of it ‘‘ancient.” 

Yet, in the long run, though it is taught with understanding, impartiality, and 
in its historical setting, a principle, even such a principle as democracy, can be 
labelled propaganda. I believe that most teachers have respect for the rights of 
their pupils and try to develop in them the counter-virtue, willingness to sur- 
render personal sovereignty to meet another’s need. But isn’t it a horrible day 
for Johnny, having experienced democracy in action in Mrs. Smith’s room, 
to find himself under a totalitarian next year? Can we parents support him in 
his “insubordination”? Can we explain to him why he must not “sass” his teacher 
when she appoints representatives to the student government? It is inevitable 
that teachers have varying amounts of respect for the democratic huddle (and 


*T like the conclusion too: “in like manner pure gold is not recognized by itself; but when we 
test it along with the base ore, we perceive which is the better.” Bk. VII. 10. 

* Commager, H. S. “The Challenge to the American People,” New York Times Magazine, No- 
vember 18, 1950, B. .22 ff, 
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it is amusing to speculate why it seems to lessen rather than increase as the child 
climbs the educational ladder), but it is hard on the child—and on the principle. 

Apparently in my mind there is but one controversial issue. All other issues 
seem to me corollaries of this fundamental respect for the individual and his 
right to inquire. For any of these corollaries, the method remains: the whole 
truth, impartially, in its historical setting, and by example. 


OUR CHILDREN AND CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


BETTY L. LYON 


Can we expose our children to the bewildering array of controversial issues 
that confront us today without detracting from that sense of security which 
psychologists tell us is so necessary for the development of a mature, well-balanced 
personality? I feel that we can and that we should. In fact, it would be impossible 
to try to shield them from the problems that face us as individuals and as a 
nation. Since this is true, we must give them the facts and teach them how to 
put those facts together to arrive at decisions. Education today cannot be a process 
of teaching isolated bits of information. It must be a process of teaching our 
future citizens how to make wise decisions based on knowledge. 

There is nothing so important to us today as the preservation of our democratic 
way of life, with its emphasis on the worth of the individual and the preservation 
of human rights, as opposed to the control of the state and the stifling of indi- 
vidual thought and creative capacity. Our children should be made aware of 
conflicting ideologies, for in not too many years they will be called on to defend 
their beliefs. What we really need is an old-fashioned revival of enthusiasm for 
democracy. Apathy about what we have, has made us appear to value it lightly 
except in times of crisis. The wonderful and contagious enthusiasm of our children 
could well be directed toward a vital study of our democratic processes and the 
struggles of the human race to achieve what we now consider to be fundamental 
human rights. The Communist burns with zeal to spread the doctrine of com- 
munism. Surely, as Ernest Melby, dean of the School of Education at New York 
University, said, “A human brotherhood under freedom, under God, has more 
power to fire the imagination than any materialistic outlook which promises to 
feed men’s bodies while putting their minds in chains and denying the existence 
of their souls.””* 

Last year the students of East Nashville Junior High School in Nashville, 
Tennessee, participated in a year-long series of daily assembly programs built 
around the central theme of ‘Zeal for American Democracy.’* It was one of the 


+2. O. Melby, “Education and the De« fense of America,” Saturday Revieu yf Literature, 43 
(September 9, 1950), 9-10. 
? Mary Helen Crawley, “It's Good to Live Here,’ NEA Journal, 39 (October, 1950), 504-5 


& BETTY L. LYON, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is the mother of two children, one of whom 
is now in the first grade of Oakton School, Evanston, Illinois. She has served as co- 
chairman of the Child Study Group of the Northwestern Faculty Wives 
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most revitalizing experiences the students had had, and their enthusiasm spread 
to the whole community. 

Yes, our children should be made aware of this conflict in world political 
philosophy so that they will not be taken in by “the big lie” of false propaganda. 

Another issue which should be of great concern to us now is that of safe- 
guarding our civil liberties in times of national peril. If we want our American 
tradition of free expression of thought and equality of all men before the law 
to continue, we cannot start too soon to inspire our children with the courage to 
fight for those things. The Bill of Rights contains our basic liberties, and our 
faith in them must be strong even in the face of our desire to protect our security 
against subversive action. It will take a lot of thought to determine whether 
loyalty oaths, rioting during speeches of Communists, expulsion of individuals 
from their homes for their political beliefs, etc., should be tolerated in a land 
where we pride ourselves on our freedom. Here again we must build up in our 
children a pride in their heritage. Helen Dwight Reid,* of UNESCO, points out 
how such pride can be incorporated into most school subjects. 

The third important controversial issue with which I think we should acquaint 
our children is that of discrimination against minority groups. This must be handled 
very carefully because the conflict here is a personal one. We yield to prejudice, 
or we follow our basic democratic impulse to give everyone a fair chance. Children 
are most easily influenced by the attitudes of parents and teachers on this matter, 
so it becomes our responsibility to speak out against discrimination in whatever 
subtle way it occurs. 

Gerhart Saenger answered the question of how to fight discrimination in a 
practical way by saying, “While the goal is the elimination of prejudice itself—a 
long and arduous educational task—we do not need to wait for its attainment to 
fight discrimination. By advancing racial and ethnic minorities to positions of 
equality without public fanfare and clamor, we initiate education through action, 
place the minorities in a new light and express our democratic ideals.’’* 

In the broader sense of learning to know and understand people all over the 
world, Wilhelmina Hill’ explains some methods that can be used in introducing 
into the classroom some knowledge of peoples and customs of other countries 
as well as the various nationalities represented in local communities. 

I am decidedly in favor of letting children know about the issues of the day, 
but always with a view toward getting the facts so that they can learn to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, so that they can make decisions based on knowledge 
of both sides of an issue, and so that they will emerge as citizens with a wiser 
awareness of the privileges of their freedom and their duties in protecting it. 


®* Helen Dwight Reid, “Education and Human Rights,” School Life, 33 (December, 1950), 
37-38. 

* Gerhart Saenger, “How Can We Fight Discrimination?” Survey, 86 (December, 1950), 545-48. 

* Wilhelmina Hill, “World Understanding in Elementary Schools,’ School Life, 33 (October, 
1950), 2-3. See also Delia Goetz, ““World Understanding Begins with Children,” Office of Educa- 
ticn Bulletin No, 17, 1949. 











Tt EARTH ONE PATTERN 


SUSAN DOROTHEA KEENEY 


Across the world through every land men pass 
And find upon the plains and tundras grass. 

A common thing that feeds a common need 
Grown with man’s labor from a slender seed 

In rain and sun, beneath blue vaulted sky 

That spans the Western nations clean and high. 


No lovelier than Eastern skies are made, 

The earth one pattern ; yet we are afraid. 

Men break the earth in fragments and their plan 
Sets bars against another hunted man. 

But through the agonies of war and greed 
Forever toil the peasant and the seed. 


And when the struggle and the terror pass 
Across the world will stand the primal grass. 


© SUSAN DOROTHEA KEENEY, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is the author of The Circle of 
the Sun, a recently published book of verse, from which the above poem and two others 
in this issue are reprinted, with Miss Keeney’s permission, 
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Pustic OPINION POLLING 


GEORGE GALLUP 


PPEARING recently before a joint committee of Congress, General Dwight D. 

Eisenhower said: “‘It is public opinion that wins wars and sustains peace... . 

Public opinion will dictate the policies which we will follow here and in Europe. 
That is the opinion that counts in the end.” 

The age-old problem of democracy is how to find out what public opinion 
really is. For example, in the great debate now raging over foreign policy, whose 
views have the backing of majority opinion—those of Hoover, Taft, and Wherry, 
or those of Acheson, Dewey, and Dulles? Numerous pressure groups and organs 
of opinion claim to speak for the American public or for large segments of it. 
Which is the predominant voice? The problem of determining the will of the 
majority has plagued our statesmen from earliest days. Lincoln said: “What I 
want to get done is what the people desire to have done, and the question for me 
is how to find that out exactly.” 

The traditional means of registering the will of the people is through elections. 
But there are two reasons why elections are an imperfect method of determining 
public opinion. First, national elections take place only at two-year intervals; and, 
second, elections do not separate candidates from issues. Thus, interpretation of 
voting returns is always difficult. One can never be sure whether the majority voted 
for candidate A because of his stand on particular issues, or simply because the 
electorate felt he was better fitted for the office than candidate B and would do a 
better job. 

The public opinion polls, as developed in the last fifteen years, have done a lot 
to clarify the democratic process. They have made it possible, for the first time in 
our history, to give voice quickly, regularly, and with reasonable accuracy to the 
will of the majority on pressing public issues. In the case of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion alone, surveys have been conducted on more than 5,000 ques- 
tions in the past fifteen years. 

There is no secrecy or mystery surrounding the method by which these polls are 
conducted. Any well-trained newspaper reporter who wished to find out the pre- 
vailing opinion of his community on some controversy would go out and talk to 
representative members of the community. That is exactly what the public opinion 
poll does, except on a larger scale and more systematically. Instead of interviewing 
a handful, it interviews thousands. It uses scientific sampling principles to select 
the cross section to be questioned. It employs field reporters to conduct the inter- 
viewing along systematic lines and turn in a record of their findings. The institute 
uses approximately 1,000 such interviewers throughout the United States. In short, 
the function of the public opinion poll is the same reportorial function as the 
national press service or the newspaper staff, except that it deals exclusively with 
what people think rather than with their news-making activities. 

& George C. Gallup, director of the American Institute of Public Opinion at Princeton, 
New Jersey, is editor of the Gallup Political Almanac and the author of several books on 


public opinion. 
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But just how accurate can polls be? Why did they go wrong in the 1948 elec- 
tion? That experience, distasteful as it was at the time, may actually have been a 
blessing in disguise to the polling profession. It dispelled the aura of infallibility 
which had grown up around the polls and which had no justification. Moreover, 
many valuable lessons were learned from the experience. The knowledge gained 
was applied by the American Institute of Public Opinion in the 1950 congressional 
election, with highly gratifying results. The forecast of this election not only cor- 
rectly indicated the winning party but showed an error of only seven-tenths of one 
per cent. The forecast was confined to elections for the House of Representatives 
kecause those constituted the only national test of party strength. Here are the 
results: 


NATIONAL VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVES—1950 


Final Actual 

Pre-election Election 

Survey Result 

Meoublican “Camdiamtes. . ..oc. oo cc eines. ; , . 49% 49.7% 

SS a 51% 50.3% 
a 0.7% 


The 1948 experience emphasized three particular problems in election polling. 
One was a last-minute shift of voting sentiment. A Democratic upsurge, particularly 
in farm areas outside the South, took place in the closing days of the campaign. 
The drop in farm prices on October 18 helped spur this uptrend, a shift which the 
polls failed to catch. In the case of the institute, most of the interviewing was done 
in the third week in October. In 1950, by contrast, polling continued to within 
three days of the election. Field interviewers telegraphed in their results. 

A second mistake in 1948 was failure to take sufficient account of the undecided 
voter group. Because of apathy and anticipated low turnout on election day, it was 
assumed that persons who were undecided as late as the third week of October 
would not likely get to the polls and vote. Actually a substantial number did vote, 
and they voted overwhelmingly for Mr. Truman. Profiting by this lesson, in 1950 
the institute made an intensive analysis of the undecided group and, by intensive 
questioning, was able to determine the party “leanings” of all but a small propor- 
tion of them. Consequently, it was possible to allocate most of the “undecideds” 
between the parties. The problem of how to handle the undecided voter in elec- 
tion polling is still not entirely solved, since there is always a certain increment 
whose party leanings cannot be determined. But definite progress appears to have 
been made. 

A third big problem of election polling is the problem of determining in advance 
which persons will actually take the trouble to cast ballots on election day. Few 
people realize how low the voting rate is in American elections. Only 51 per cent 
of the nation’s adults voted for a presidential candidate on election day in 1948. 
In mid-term elections the rate is, of course, far lower. In 1950, for example, only 
41 per cent of the nation’s adults went to the polls to elect the Congress whose 
decisions in the present period of international crisis may very well determine the 
destiny of the United States for generations to come. The American voting rate 
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is very much lower than that of any of the other leading democracies of the world. 

Prior to 1948, public opinion researchers hid done considerable work on the 
problem of turnout, but the 1948 election spurred them to undertake new experi- 
ments in this field. The New Jersey gubernatorial election of 1949 was used as a 
laboratory. The institute conducted an intensive study, embracing over seventy-five 
questions, to see if additional light could be shed on the question of which persons 
would be most likely to vote and which to stay at home. Interviews “in depth” 
explored such factors as (1) general interest in politics; (2) knowledge of candi- 
dates, platforms, issues; (3) problems of getting to the polls and casting a ballot; 
(4) past voting behavior; (5) participation in politics and political processes; (6) 
intensity of feeling about parties or candidates; (7) voting intentions in the com- 
ing election; and (8) identification with the political interests of such groups as 
church, labor union, club, neighbors, or relatives. From the many questions used 
in this experiment, a half dozen were found to be particularly effective in sorting 
out voters from non-voters. These were, accordingly, used in the 1950 congres- 
sional races, with considerable success. But while they proved highly accurate in 
one congressional election, they must obviously be tested in a presidential election 
before any firm conclusions can be drawn. 

Even with the best of sampling methods, public opinion polls are, and always 
will be, subject to a certain margin of error. Over a fifteen-year-period, in 245 elec- 
tion forecasts (local, state, and national), the institute has had an average error of 
4 percentage points. Taking national elections alone, the error has averaged 3.2 per- 
centage points. The task ahead is to reduce the average error down to 3 or even 
2 or less. But it is not likely that the margin of error can ever be brought to zero. 

The question which the public most frequently asks about polls is, “Why haven't 
I ever been interviewed—or any of my friends?” The odds against any one person 
being included in a modern public opinion survey are gigantic. Suppose that a 
poll in a given week covers 3,000 persons. The chances of being interviewed that 
week are then 3,000 out of about 98,000,000 (the number of adults in the coun- 
try) or one chance in 32,666. If a sample of 3,000 is taken every week, only 
156,000 persons would be reached in a year, or less than one per cent of the adult 
population. The life expectancy of a person reaching the age of twenty-one is about 
fifty years. Hence, the average person would have less than one chance in ten of 
ever being interviewed in his lifetime, with samples of 3,000 a week. 

The major work of the polls is, of course, not the forecasting of elections— 
which can be classed more or less under the heading of a journalistic stunt—but 
the sounding of public opinion on nationai issues. After fifteen years of this work, 
one forms certain conclusions about the nature and the workings of the American 
mind. To me, one of the most significant aspects of American public opinion is 
that it is way ahead of the government in Washington. The American people have 
pretty consistently been a couple of jumps ahead of their leaders. In a very real 
sense, public opinion has had to “mark time,” waiting for Congress and the ad- 
ministration to catch up. 

This has been demonstrated many times but never more clearly than in the 
months after the outbreak of war in Korea. On at least a half dozen major issues 
the public showed itself in the vanguard of Washington. The public was over- 
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whelmingly in favor of a price-wage freeze four months before the administration 
took any action. As early as November, 1950, a survey found wide public support 
for extensive conversion of American industry to war production—something we 
are now in the process of doing. There was also overwhelming sentiment for 
stand-by legislation to mobilize all civilians for compulsory war work in case of 
all-out war. Rearmament of Germany and of Japan was favored by substantial 
majorities many months before Washington began moving in that direction. The 
public was not only months but at least five years ahead on the program for build- 
ing up the nation’s fighting manpower. As early as 1945 an institute survey found 
a 3-to-1 vote in favor of universal military training. Had this program been put into 
effect then, the United States would today have a reserve force of some five million 
men, and it is at least problematical whether the Communist powers would have 
been as trigger-happy as they were when America stood defenseless, with almost 
no army. 

On the other hand, it would be foolish to claim that public opinion is infallibly 
right or that the American people have made no mistakes. But public opinion polls 
have demonstrated that, if you give the people the facts, the majority generally come 
to a sensible decision about what to do. 


ODALISQUI 
MATISSE 
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a OREIGN WOMEN AND 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


EDUCATED WOMEN IN MODERN CHINA 


MARY C. ALEXANDER 


One thing the West fails utterly to realize about China is its limited chance at 
world information—whether for men or women. Improved methods of transporta- 
tion and enlarged means of communication are sorely needed. Radios—because of 
initial cost, limited reception, few broadcasting stations, and scarcity of electrifica- 
tion—are rare luxuries. The cinema makes its contribution to only the relatively 
few of the larger towns and cities. Such facts should be borne in mind in consider- 
ing an analysis of educated women and controversial issues in China. 

Illiteracy as high as 90 percent has been estimated for China’s 450,000,000 
people. This means that, of a possible 225,000,000 women, 200,000,000 are il- 
literate. Only one girl in a thousand receives a middle school education; and one 
in ten thousand, a college education. Educated women have, however, through the 
years, come to be a small but a powerful minority in all phases of life in China. 

Before the Japanese invasion of China, a marked increase in the number of 
schools and in school enrollment was being made in national, provincial, private, 
and mission schools. The national government had a Five-Year Plan to reduce 
and finally eliminate illiteracy. The cooperation of many leaders and agencies made 
possible real strides toward the goal. With the advance of war, however, many 
schools were closed and some were even destroyed. In the few schools that re- 
mained open in occupied China, enrollments dropped off. Many schools continued 
in exile, and literacy projects were undertaken among people who had never 
before had such opportunities. In contrast to the vast need, however, real accom- 
plishment was small. As Madame Sun Yat Sen has said: 


To the outsider the facts of emerging Chinese womanhood seem wholly miraculous. We who are 
working for the emancipation of Chinese women too recognize the miracle; but we also recognize 
the stupendous difficulties involved. The whole weight of traditional force is against us, traditional 
international forces, traditional economic forces, and in addition traditional social and family forces. 
We are beset not only by the obstacles in the way of national and economic emancipation, but also 
those great obstacles of criticism and personal attack, the open disapproval of the conservative classes. 


One must remember that the traditional life of Chinese women had followed 
a rigid, narrow pattern. According to old proverbs: ““A woman without ability is 
normal’; ‘““Men read, but women work.”’ And Confucius said: “Woman is a mind- 
less, soulless creature.”” Women were secluded in their homes. Many of them 


& MARY C, ALEXANDER, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is the general secretary of China Baptist 
Woman's Missionary Union. For many years a teacher at the Pei Tao Girls’ School, Canton, 
South China, she was interned by the Japanese in 1943. 
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accepted this seclusion for love of their families, and worked out happy lives on 
this “virtuous pattern,’ which brought them economic security and an indoor 
authority and dignity. However, throughout the centuries some thinking women 
resented their limitations, and wrote gloomily about them. Others were quick to 
take advantage of these limitations, building up a strong matriarchal system and 
entertaining themselves with intricate conventions and ceremonials. 

The narrow, traditional pattern first began to crumble at the edges. Then, because 
of forces at work in the empire and republic, the traditional family life began 
losing its importance. Women began to emerge from family dependence into the 
expanding freedom of individual lives. New concepts of betrothal, marriage, and 
the home; more freedom in social relationships; a growing urge for economic in- 
dependence; and the active participation of women in national affairs are mile- 
stones of progress for the women of China. 

The first modern controversy over women’s position began with the opening of 
mission schools in the early nineteenth century. 

“Send your girls to our mission schools,” said the missionaries. 

“No, just our boys,” was the reply. 

“Pay us tuition for your boys but send your girls free,” said the missionaries, eager 
to give the girls a chance. 

As young men went abroad to study and came back te establish homes and 
rear families, they wanted their daughters educated. A few girls’ schools were 
established, in the early 1830's, on the fringes of China at Malacca, Macao, and 
Hong Kong. Slowly, very slowly, the idea permeated into China’s borders. Through 
mission schools at all levels, from kindergarten to college, great women teachers 
have helped Chinese women to be prepared for the new ideas that have come upon 
them like an avalanche in an international day. 

After Christian missions had led the way, the Chinese government began to 
make provisions for the education of women. Early in the present century a 
Ministry of Education was created by edict, an edict in which education for girls 
was theoretically included. In 1911, with the beginning of the Republic of China, 
there was an emphasis on all democratic ideas. Coeducation received special favor. 
There was a new emphasis on handicrafts and physical exercise. In the middle 
schools the curriculum for boys and girls was slightly different, but the tuition and 
opportunity were equal. In 1918 a teachers’ college for women was opened in 
Peking. In 1919 student movements emphasized woman's suffrage, and made 
demands for equal opportunities for professional training. In 1920 several of the 
leading national universities admitted women on equal footing with men. In 1930 
there were several thousand Chinese students in American universities. Of these, 
43 percent were women—majoring in education, nursing, home economics, lan- 
guage, and science. By 1950 Chinese students numbered five times the number 
in 1930, and approximately 50 percent of them were women. 

But neither Christianity nor other forces have done enough to help Chinese 
womanhood find solid ground. Catapulted (as it were) into a new world of social 
and political instability, where can a woman find personal safety and economic 
security? What shall she do about marriage and the old regime? Does she want 
her freedom, and what shall she do with it? Can she keep it, and can she use it 
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and keep alive and respectable? Many are bewildered and confused, and become 
prey to conscienceless leaders. 

The Chinese woman’s chief need in the chaos around her is some economic 
security. At the root of this problem.is woman’s legal status. The old law as to 
woman’s property was simple: She had none. No inheritance was hers; she only 
shared the common purse of her husband’s family. At the first Nationalist Con- 
vention of the Kuomantong party in 1924 in Nanking, the principle of equality 
between men and women in legal, financial, and social rights was declared. Foot- 
binding was prohibited by special order. The new Civil Code of 1931 gave legal 
sanction for a higher social status of women. Property rights, with full power 
of disposal, were accorded to the wife; and betrothal by parents was eliminated, 
at least theoretically. Legal status has been denied to concubines, and bigamy has been 
made a legal ground for divorce. Educated and socially minded women, however, 
asked not mere illegality but prohibition of concubinage and slavery. 

The rights of women to a professional career were won in two decades. Liberal 
men leaders endorsed the emancipation of women as one important step in the 
modernization of China. Women are barred from none of the professions, and 
they enter literally all of them. Interestingly, it is not husbands and fathers who 
stay this process. The strongest opposition has come from men in the same profes- 
sion; especially has that been the case in the field of business administration. In the 
educational field, from kindergarten to university, there are not enough women to 
meet the demands. Women doctors and nurses find unlimited possibilities of 
service and professional advance. Their problem is not competition with or op- 
position by men, but the prejudices of women, especially in rural areas, against 
western medical practice. Because modern obstetrical methods have brought about 
an incredible decrease in maternity mortality, the mewer medical practices may 
soon be accepted. Birth control has made very little progress in China. This is a 
highly controversial issue, involving economic, religious, public health, and age-old 
customs. There is also the grave lack of professional advice on such matters. Career 
women with convictions may find a place in this field. 

Girl civil servants were employed in government offices in 1927; since then the 
number so employed has increased rapidly, although there is still some feeling 
that “it’s not very nice’’ for women to be doing “really a man’s job.” The first 
Chinese woman in diplomatic service was appointed in 1938 as third secretary 
of the Chinese Embassy in London. Chinese women are interested in the promo- 
tion of international friendship and cooperation through international understand- 
ing and cultural intercourse. In world service and international gatherings, women 
have served their nation in the Institute of Pacific Relations, Pan-Pacific Woman's 
Conference, International Suffrage Alliance, and the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco. 

Women have entered industry under protest from their families, who consider 
such work degrading. The number of women factory workers increased during the 
war years, especially in secondary war industries producing textiles, woolen 
blankets, and cotton cloth. Factory workers are too often exploited. Many factories 
are now owned and operated by women. Very few women are, as yet, in the field 
of personnel and management. 
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The list of possible careers for women has. lengthened in recent years. During 
the ‘war, women served as spies, as agents to strengthen civilian morale, as military 
nurses, doctors’ aides, and even as soldiers. In the larger cities there are some 
prominent and successful merchants, lawyers, bankers, and journalists. 

For the women in professional life, marriage is considered an advantage rather 
than a detriment. It gives a woman prestige and often greater safety and higher 
social standing. Servants keep home and the children—or did before the present 
political crisis—and this leaves mothers free for office, school, or business. 

As to government, many educated women echo Madame Chiang’s statement 
about democracy as a political goal for China: ‘“To my mind our destiny is with 
the democracies, because our people are inherently democratic in nature and spirit.” 
Educated women in China realize that democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment, more than a set of liberties and privileges. They know that it is really the 
development of the universal sense of responsibility and self-sacrifice—the growth 
of “free spirits.” 

Change in the life of China as a whole and of women in particular has not 
come either gradually or as the result of an internal process. Once started, moderni- 
zation for China’s millions came like a flood. Christian missions had introduced the 
Bible and its revolutionary ethical principles. Contacts with western governments 
and schools promoted democracy, lifting women out of the old pattern of in- 
equality. Liberal-minded men gradually recognized women as their equals in legal, 
economic, educational, and social affairs. But even now, with equal rights for 
the sexes declared on Chinese statute books, the relative importance of education 
for women is still in debate. However, as the debate has continued, women have 
gone on being educated, and, in turn, have become educators. 

Many Chinese women are neither socially nor politically conscious, and need 
to be shaken out of their lethargy. There is danger in this indifference and also 
in the acquiescence by some of accepting the estimates of men and opponents of 
women’s rights regarding their ability. There is danger of over-imitation of the 
West. The old heritage must not be ignored. There must be a correct appraisal 
of Chinese culture and Oriental values. There is a temptation by some women to 
hold back, avoid issues, and delay the processes for a better turn of the wheel. 
The danger of regimentation of thinking looms large on the horizon in China 
today—as, perhaps, for the whole world. 


JAPANESE WOMEN 


ROSELLA LINSKIE 


This article is not intended to be an anthropological or scientific study of the 
woman of Japan. Rather, it is an account of the impressions received during my 
three years’ stay in the Orient. During those years I made many friends among the 
Japanese women and had a chance to know some of them in a variety of relation- 
ships. It is from those experiences that I draw the following observations. 


® ROSELLA LINSKIE, instructor in education at Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, Texas, was principal of the American Elementary School in Yokohama, Japan. 
She also served on educational committees for the Occupation Force. 
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It is not possible to evaluate the Japanese woman’s reaction to the changes that 
have come upon her in the last few years without knowing what kind of person 
she is traditionally. The Japanese woman is, by training and tradition, humble and 
subservient. She is trained from early childhood to think of herself as inferior to 
man in every respect. The place of woman of the old Japan is, according to our 
modern standards, unenviable, to say the least. She is the housewife, the burden- 
carrier, the child-bearer, the tiller of the soil; there is no labor too menial for her. 
She is trained to be submissive and docile, and these characteristics become such 
a part of her that, to some extent at least, all Japanese women seem to look alike. 
A first impression may leave the conclusion that they are devoid of all emotion. 
Her schooling and all her education are planned to suit her for only one profes- 
sion, that of a completely effaced wife and mother. 

Of all the Japanese customs which reflect the place of the woman in the social 
scheme, none is more striking than the wedding ceremony. A Japanese wedding 
is a very solemn and formal affair. To begin with, the groom has been carefully 
chosen by the bride’s parents or by a marriage broker, and very often the bride 
and groom have never met until the day of the ceremony. Meanwhile, the prospec- 
tive bride has spent many long months preparing herself and her wardrobe for 
the occasion. When a Japanese woman is married, it is customary that she take with 
her as part of her trousseau all the wearing apparel she will ever need as long as 
she lives. The wedding costume is extremely ornate and symbolical. In the house, 
pine, plum, and bamboo branches—which signify longevity and success—are the 
chief decoration. The ceremony is usually performed before a scroll picture rep- 
resenting Isanagi and Izanami, the first married couple in Japanese history. In 
keeping with the tradition of never displaying emotion, the Japanese bride shows 
no joy, happiness, or pleasure on her wedding day. Her face is heavily made up 
with a white powder, her hair perfumed and elaborately coiffured. She goes through 
the entire ceremony with eyes downcast, hands folded, and toes turned inward in 
a composite picture of submissiveness. Contrary to Western customs, the wedding 
reception is held at the home of the groom’s parents. It is interesting to American 
visitors in Japan to note that there are practically no spinsters or old maids in 
Japan. Arranging marriages is a flourishing business. 

In her home life, the Japanese woman is motivated by the principle that is ac- 
cepted throughout the country: ‘‘Man initiates and woman follows.”’ The husband is 
the lord and master, and it is a customary practice for a Japanese man to speak of 
his wife as ““Gusai” (my stupid wife). This seems very strange to Americans, but 
it is part of the Japanese philosophy of life to belittle their possessions when they 
speak of them. 

It is easy to see that, in a family atmosphere such as this, children become the 
subject of a great deal of personal affection from the mother 4nd, often times, from 
the father as well. The children furnish an emotional outlet for the average Japanese 
woman which she does not find in her husband. For that reason, most Japanese 
children are extremely over-protected. As a general rule they are not even weaned 
until they are two, three, or even four years old; during the first years of their lives 
they spend their waking moments strapped to their mother’s back. This over-pro- 
tection would seem to be one of the underlying causes of the lack of independence 
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of thought which characterizes so many adult Japanese. If we are to credit the long- 
term influence of circumstances which surround us in infancy, the conclusion would 
seem to be valid. 

While the Japanese mother is held in high respect, she nevertheless has some- 
what of a servant status in the home. She does not eat at the same table with the 
rest of the family, but serves the others. Even in the design of pottery used in a 
traditional Japanese home, the inferiority of the wife is indicated by the tea cups 
used at a ceremonial tea: one large cup for the husband, one somewhat smaller for 
the wife. However, although the lot of the Japanese woman prior to World War 
II would appear to be extremely menial, there is a quiet composure about these 
women, and they seem to reflect an attitude more of confident security than of 
mere subservience. Very often, when one is confronted with the situation in a 
specific Japanese family, one wonders whether we are really bettering the lot of 
the Japanese woman by trying to free her from her humble place in society. 

In spite of the fact that the Japanese woman appears to be submissive, she is, 
nevertheless, a very vital factor in the family. She is realistic, and she has a serious- 
ness of purpose and a keenness of understanding that the Japanese man seems to 
lack. She may have to live through a series of concubines, she may have to go out 
in the evening and literally carry her husband home from a too generous “‘saki”’ 
party, yet she never seems to lose her sense of balance and security. Perhaps it is 
because divorce was practically unheard of in old Japan. Perhaps it is because the 
Japanese woman has always accepted the principle that her place is in the home. 
Whatever the cause, it is certainly true that, in spite of her humble social standing, 
the Japanese woman has always played an important part in Japanese culture. 

Now for the other side of the picture. What is happening to the younger gen- 
eration of Japanese women during this period of change and evolution that Japan 
has been experiencing since 1945? A casual observer has only to walk down the 
street of any of the large cities in Japan to see the eagerness with which the young 
women are taking on American customs. The skirts and sweaters, the bright 
colored silk scarves tied around the throat, the sport coats (and any Japanese high 
school girl would give her eye teeth for a pair of saddle oxfords) make them look 
for all the world like American teen-age youngsters. Aside from these superficial 
changes, there are several major fields in which the Japanese woman is feeling the 
impact of the new civilization. First among these, is, very normally, in her own 
home. Here there is a tendency for the young people to be more independent, to 
think for themselves, to make their own decisions, to choose professions of their 
own liking, to fall in love, to arrange their own marriages. Very often these changes 
are decried by the older Japanese as a loss of respect for elders—a very serious 
offense in the old Japan. The Japanese mother sees these changes taking place 
within her home, and she cannot but wonder if they are good or bad. In addition, 
the idea of personal freedom, bringing with it the American attitude toward di- 
vorce, has infiltrated even into the older generation. As a consequence, the Japanese 
woman no longer feels that her marriage is absolutely secure; she shares with her 
American sister the frustration of the ever-present fear that her husband may desert 
her for a prettier face or a finer figure. 

In the field of public health the Japanese woman is entering a kind of ‘‘miracle 
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age” in which she is learning about such fabulous things as vitamins, balanced 
diets, bacteriological cleanliness, and planned parenthood. This field of public 
health is one in which the Army of Occupation has made its greatest contribution 
to the welfare of the Japanese people. Mortality rates have been cut. Medical 
centers have been instituted. The idea of a sound body has been brought to the 
Japanese in an entirely new light. All these changing concepts are the problems of 
the Japanese woman as she tries to modify her living to meet some of these new 
standards which are so opposed to those she has known traditionally and which 
she is not quite sure are better. 

An outstanding example of this problem is the idea of planned parenthood. The 
Japanese, traditionally, have been a productive race. Women without children were 
looked down upon and pitied. The whole idea of planning for only as many chil- 
dren as can be well provided for is one of the most difficult for the Japanese 
woman to grasp. This concept, difficult even for many American women to accept, 
is especially foreign to the Japanese women for another reason. We are always 
highly concerned about our basic economic security and try to plan to avoid any- 
thing, even children, that may interfere with our achieving it to the highest possible 
degree. To the great mass of Japanese people, security stemming from economic 
well-being is a closed book. Perhaps an example will be better than an explanation. 
One time I asked an old Japanese school teacher why the average Japanese family 
was satisfied to live in a little one-room house built of very fragile, inflammable 
material, without heat, with little light, and with almost no bodily comforts, with- 
out striving to build better homes with more conveniences. He smiled rather con- 
descendingly and explained to me that, according to the somewhat uncertain stat‘s- 
tics that were available, an ordinary Japanese family could expect, in the course of 
one generation, to be burned out or to have its house destroyed by an earthquake 
or blown away by a typhoon. The general attitude is: ‘“Why bother to save and 
build better homes when they are only destroyed in the long run?’’ Besides, who 
can save for a better home in an economy where a high school teacher, properly 
trained and certified, earns 8,000 yen (approximately $22.00 a month) and a very 
ordinary top coat costs 4,000 yen. This attitude, of course, is not that of the wealthy 
Japanese who builds not only for permanence but that his home may become a 
monument to his memory. In the new Japan, evidence points to the growth of a 
strong middle class which will attempt to do battle with the elements in favor of 
more security for themselves and their families. 

In the field of education the Japanese woman is also facing problems. She finds 
herself at last being given some consideration in the choice of courses in schools 
and universities. She is now able to attend professional schools which will prepare 
her for teaching, for law, or for medicine. However, even today, it is practically 
unheard-of for a woman to hold an administrative position in the school system. 
On the other hand, there are two women in the Japanese legislature. One woman, 
who was the first labor inspector, is now the chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Labor Ministry. There is one woman on the committee of the National Railway 
Workers Union. All of these women are pioneers in the field and may go down 
in history as Japan’s first career women. The field of education is so closely related 
to the fields of industry and politics that it is easy to see how the problems con- 
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cerning the Japanese woman in one overlap the problems of the other. The idea 
of self-support (hitherto almost unheard-of by the woman in Japan), competition 
with men in the professional fields, the new awareness that independence and 
freedom from home and family responsibilities is a desirable state; these are some 
of the problems which the Japanese woman is facing today. For the most part these 
are problems of adjustment, of trying to understand woman's place in society. In 
the old days the Japanese woman’s place in society was well-defined and taken for 
granted. In the evolutionary period through which Japan is now passing, the 
woman is somewhat uncertain as to where she fits into the over-all picture. She can 
no longer seek refuge in her home and close her eyes to all the world outside. She 
must face her problems. If she can receive the proper help and advice in develop- 
ing a wholesome attitude toward change and at the same time not be swept off 
her feet by the glamour of the new independence, she can become a very strong 
and vital factor in shaping the newest democracy in the world. 


WOMEN BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


EDUARD TABORSKY 


Few, if any, aspects of life behind the Iron Curtain, and in the Soviet Union 
in particular, are more widely publicized by all the media of Communist propa- 
ganda than the allegedly favorable status enjoyed by women under Communist 
regimes. If one listens to broadcasts from behind the Iron Curtain or thumbs 
through pages of Soviet and satellite newspapers and periodicals, whether intended 
for consumption at home or abroad, one is constantly subjected to statistical data, 
constitutional quotations, pictorial diagrams, and photographs—all meant to prove 
the new heights which the status of women has reached in the lands of the Soviets 
and their satellites. 

“Women’s Equality in U.S.S.R. Impresses Visiting Swedish Women” appeared 
in the neat U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin of \ast September. A month later one is 
told how the life of the young peasant girl, Gafia Zvarich, “has changed 
fabulously,” since Carpathian Ruthenia (formerly belonging to Czechoslovakia) 
was seized by Russia in 1944. The Romanian News devoted a special supplement 
of its June, 1950, issue to “The Woman in RPR,” overwhelming the reader with 
deeds such as those of the textile worker, Maria Andrei, who “passed from 8 to 
16. looms, then to 24 looms in honor of May Day,” thus, with many others, ‘‘con- 
tributing to the defeat of the fomentors of a new war and the strengthening of 
the world peace front.” A forty-page government publication in English, entitled 
“Czechoslovak Women Today,” will be sent to you by the Czechoslovak Embassy 
for the asking. These are only a few of the many examples which might be cited. 

And why are the Soviets. and their puppets so busy propagandizing in this 
field? At least three major reasons may be adduced: 

1. Since it is the Communist policy to take advantage of each and any grievance and 
to appeal primarily to all the “underdogs,” it can be easily understood why Stalin 


© EDUARD TABORSKY, associate professor of government at the University of Texas, 
is a mative of Czechoslovakia and one-time secretary to the late President Eduard Bene. 
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and Company have such an interest in the equality of the sexes. 
2. The Communists know, furthermore, that a woman gained for the cause of 
communism will usually become an even more fanatical follower of the new creed 
than a man in a corresponding situation—that she will be less inclined to doubt, 
to deviate from the prescribed course.’ In addition, they realize that a woman 
usually plays a major part in influencing children and that she can, therefore, be an 
asset in the all-important process of indoctrination. 
3. Last but not least, the Communists are well aware that their attitude and even 
some of their actual achievements make their position in this field especially strong. 
It is this last point which will be discussed here in an attempt to find out how 
much evidence there is for the Communist claims regarding the status of women 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


MARXIAN-LENINIST CONCEPTION 


Any such discussion ought to begin with a review and analysis of Marxian and 
Leninist views about women and their position, For Marxism-Leninism, as inter- 
preted by its infallible archpriest Stalin, is now the official doctrine everywhere 
behind the Iron Curtain and nothing can prevail against this ‘science of sciences.” 
Briefly, Karl Marx and his associates advocated complete equality of the sexes 
and preached full emancipation of women in every respect, including the “right 
to dispose of their bodies.” Lenin and his Bolsheviks, sharing the Marxian con- 
tempt for “bourgeois morality,” followed suit. “Every housewife must learn how 
to govern,” declared Lenin, adding that there can be no true government by 
workers until ‘millions and millions of women” participate in the new Soviet 
government.” He launched the slogan that women must be liberated “from the 
old household drudgery and dependence on man,” from the ‘‘degrading submis- 
sion to the sterile surroundings of kitchen and nursery.” 


APPLICATION IN RUSSIA 


No country in Europe was more in need of reforms and changes in the field 
of relationships between men and women, and yet none was less ready for their suc- 
cessful implementation than Tsarist Russia. With the exception of a handful of 
barinias, the aristocratic ladies, and a relatively small number of well-to-do mer- 
chants’ wives, the women of Russia were largely in a position described aptly in 
an old Russian proverb: “A hen is not a bird, neither is a woman a human being.” 
And if a Russian muzhik did not beat his woman or beat her only sparingly, he 
was not considered normal, not even by his wife. 

Yet, deeply rooted customs and prejudices of the backward peasantry were not, 
as the Bolsheviks soon learned, fertile soil for advancement. For the most part, 
equality continued to remain on paper only until 1930, when the situation began 
to improve, due mainly to industrialization and its concomitant demand for man- 
power. There was a tremendous drive for the recruitment of female labor, with 
the result that, even before the war-time labor draft, women constituted 45 per 


* Although it would be difficult to prove on the basis of statistics, there is plenty of evidence from 
behind the Iron Curtain supporting this. 
* Cf. Bolshaia Sovietskaia Encyklopaedia. Bk. 25, p. 239. 
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cent of all the workers and employees in thie U.S.S.R.* and in a number of im- 
portant fields—medicine, teaching—the number of women exceeded that of men. 

It was this urgent need for manpower, far more than any particular item of the 
Communist dogma, that explains the equality of Soviet women with men. With 
independent means of subsistence came independence from the man as bread- 
winner. Only then did old customs and prejudices give way, and equality on paper 
became equality in deed. 


FLAWS IN THE NICE PICTURE 


But one must look at other factors in order to realize that the so-called benefits 
of equality behind the Iron Curtain are not comparable to the real privileges en- 
joyed by women in the Western world. 

First of all, one must never forget that, with all her equal status, the over-all 
position of the woman in present-day Soviet Russia is far inferior to that accorded 
to women in any country of the Western world. A Soviet woman of today has, 
actually, equality only in slavery. She has the right to vote, but only for candidates 
selected by the higher organs of the Communist party, where women have very 
little say. She gets equal pay for equal work, but the poorest paid typist in the 
United States can live a life of abundance compared to the standard of living of an 
average Russian woman employee. She has equal access to higher education and to 
the jobs based thereupon, but only if she surrenders every right of independent 
judgment and follows blindly the precepts of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

Secondly, it is not the prerogative of the Soviet woman to decide whether or not 
she wants to avail herself of the benefits of her equal status. With few exceptions— 
mainly the wives of the newly risen Soviet upper class of high-ranking party 
functionaries, of highest groups of civil servants, and of military and plant directors 
—the Soviet woman has no real choice as to whether to seek employment or to 
devote herself entirely to her family. Due to the sky-high price level, the wife or 
daughter of an average Soviet worker simply has to work if she wants to buy a 
new dress, a pair of shoes, or the like. And with continued shortage of manpower, 
the pressure on her to take a job on the production line is overwhelming. Similarly, 
the participation in politics is not a matter which the Soviet woman can easily 
avoid. Not only must she attend various meetings of the group or groups to which 
she must belong and take part in their many political campaigns; but the higher 
she is allowed to climb in her profession or career, the greater the burden of 
political duties imposed on her. 

Thirdly, serious flaws may be perceived in the highly publicized part allegedly 
played by Soviet women in the conduct of political affairs. The numbers of women 
members of various political bodies, from the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (21 
per cent at present) and the central administration down to the local soviets and 
bureaus, are truly impressive.* All these bodies and agencies are little more than 


* Cf. this and some other interesting figures as well as some bibliographical references in Julian 
Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 1917-1947 (London: 1948), p. 330 

* Cf. figures in Julian Towster, op. cit., p. 331 ff. According to the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin 
(January 12, 1951), 8, women constitute 35.7 per cent of the deputies elected to all the local 


soviets of the Russian SFSR in December, 1950 
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rubber stamps, the real government being in the hands of Stalin, the Politbureau, 
and the whole pyramid of Communist secretaries and bureaus, helped—and watched 
—by the network of secret police and the ominous public prosecutors. 

While the numbers of women elected to representative bodies on all levels are 
highly publicized, the numbers of women in positions of real power seem to be a 
party secret. No woman sits in the Politbureau, no prominent position in the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is held by a woman. In fact, I do not know 
of any woman in a key position of political power.’ On two official visits to Russia 
in the years 1943 and 1945,° President BeneS of Czechoslovakia and I met many 
Soviet notables from Stalin down—in Moscow, Stalingrad, Kiev, Baku, and else- 
where. They were members of the Politbureau, prominent party people, labor 
union leaders, and top-ranking civil servants. There was not one woman among 
them. Nor was there one among the leading people in plants, hospitals, and other 
institutions which were shown to us. On the other hand, it was very easy to come 
across women in subordinate positions and even in jobs which are considered 
wholly unsuitable for them in the Western world. Women were shovelling coal, 
carrying heavy loads on their shoulders, digging ditches, and performing other 
truly masculine occupations. 

Fourthly and lastly, there is another serious handicap to the equality granted to 
Soviet women—the lack of assurance of its permanence. Whenever women acquire 
an improvement of their status under the system of Western democracy, it is for 
keeps; it would be lost only if democracy itself were destroyed. No such security 
is guaranteed to the women in the U.S.S.R. The principle of equality of the sexes 
is, to be sure, unlikely to be formally discarded—not so much because it is writ- 
ten into the Soviet Constitution as because it seems to be both an essential part of 
Communist doctrine and a useful item of propaganda, But that will depend, if 
we can judge by the past, on the interpretation and application of the principle. 
The present regime has been opportunistic as well as dictatorial. With one word 
from Stalin and his Politbureau, what was deemed white becomes black. For ex- 
ample, advocacy of free abortion (even providing state “‘abortoria’’) and adoption 
of easy divorce laws were later reversed, each time in the name of the same 
doctrine of communism. Similarly, should the present lack of manpower become 
a surplus, women might be sent back into the “household drudgery” and the 
“sterile surroundings of the kitchen’’ with as much efficiency as they were taken 
from it. 


WOMEN IN THE SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Overwhelming as is Moscow's grip on the Soviet satellites, it is not surprising 
that the Soviet pattern is being quickly duplicated throughout the vassal ring, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. In the satellite constitutions there are provisions 
stipulating equality of women and equal work-equal pay, provisions similar to 


*It is interesting to note that, although large numbers of women were elected to the governmental 
representative bodies, there were only 9.1 per cent women among the delegates to the last All-Union 
Party Congress. 

*The writer accompanied Dr. Eduard Bene$, president of Czechoslovakia, on his two official visits 
to Russia during World War I. 
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the Soviet Constitution of 1936. There is the same pressure, in the satellite coun- 
tries, for women to enroll in production. There is a similar endeavor, dictated by 
the pursuance of the same totalitarian purposes, to draw women into the orbit of 
political activities. However, it is noticeable that the number of women representa- 
tives in political bodies lags behind that in the U.S.S.R." 

Appropriate changes are being made wherever women are believed not quite 
equal with men in legal relationships, such as in respect to certain family property 
matters. ‘Under the new Constitution,” according to the above-mentioned Com- 
munist booklet on Czechoslovakian women, “it will be possible to reform family 
legislation so that, in the future, a wife will not be obliged to adopt her husband’s 
name on marriage, nor will she have to follow him to his place of residence; 
neither will children automatically carry the name of the father, but their name 
will be decided by mutual agreement of both parents.’* Actually, the satellites 
have been able to skip the period of family disintegration which characterized the 
first years of the Soviet regime. Needless to say, the reasons are expediency, the 
necessity for order and harsh discipline, and the desired increase in the birth rate. 

Nothing can prove better the utter lack of ethical considerations in the Com- 
munist attitude toward womanhood than the horrifying fact that women enrolled as 
“informers” are urged to enter even into most intimate contacts with men in order 
to obtain information and to reveal the “enemies of the people.’’® 

Nevertheless, the sovietization of satellite women cannot yet be fully successful, 
nor is it likely to become so for many years to come. The Western heritage is too 
deeply ingrained to yield easily to the invasion of Eastern barbarism. The seizure 
of power by the Communists in central and eastern Europe could not have brought 
the women in these countries any notable improvement in their status; by 1946, 
with few exceptions, they were either enjoying a status similar to that of women 
in western Europe or were well on the way toward achieving it. Thus, for most of 
them, the Communist victory was a backward rather than a forward step. Without 
gaining anything worthwhile in their relationships to men, together: with them, 
women sank into the abyss of totalitarian lawlessness and slavery. 

* The only woman who may be said to wield real political power behind the Iron Curtain is the 


robust Anna Pauker of Romania. 
®* “Czechoslovak Women Today,” (Prague: 1948), p. 8. 


* The writer has obtained this information from underground sources behind the Iron Curtain 
Identity, obviously, cannot be revealed. The use of the so-called mozhino girls, state-paid prostitutes, 
to obtain desired information from foreigners in Russia seems to be a similar arrangement. 
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po THOUGHTS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN’ 


ELIZABETH GEEN 


i WAS a startling statement that Lynn White, president of Mills College, made 
to the delegates at the 1948 convention of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Since the convention marked the centennial anniversary of the 
feminist meeting at Seneca Falls, the delegates had every reason to expect praise for 
the work done during the hundred years. Instead, Mr. White confronted his audi- 
ence with the statement that America’s ‘‘deepest spiritual malady is lack of respect 
among its women both for themselves as persons and for themselves as a group.” 
It would seem that he based his statement on a Fortune survey and a correlation in 
the Kinsey report! His remedy for the spiritual malaise afflicting the college woman 
is to emasculate the program (since he believes that women’s colleges have falsely 
followed men’s programs) and to develop a curriculum dealing with the family. 

In his book, Educating Our Daughters, Mr. White is always quick to say that 
such studies should supplement the traditional program; but it is hard to see how 
there is to be time for the traditional, or masculine as he calls it, curriculum in the 
midst of the efflorescently feminine courses he advocates. 

Let me hasten to say that there are one or two good things in Mr. White's book. 
I would agree heartily, for instance, with his contention that an immense educa- 
tional effort has to be exerted in order to develop a concept of the family and home 
adequate to the desperate need for those stabilizing, centripetal forces in our civiliza- 
tion. But, unlike Mr. White, though this is probably unfairly simplifying his 
thought, I don’t think that it is a matter of offering more courses in home eco- 
nomics to women. To believe that is to put your faith in outward forms when, as 
Coleridge said, ‘the fountains are within.” Ultimately, it is a question of awakening 
the unifying power of imagination. Behind Mr. White's flippant tones, it seems 
to me that I hear the views on women’s education advanced by Sir Anthony Absolute 
and Mrs. Malaprop. Perhaps you remember them. 

“Were I, Mrs. Malaprop, to choose another helpmate, the extent of her erudition 
should consist in her knowing her simple letters without their mischievous com- 
binations;—and the summit of her science be—her ability to count as far as twenty. 
The first, Mrs. Malaprop, would enable her to work my initials A.A. upon my 
linen;—and the latter would be quite sufficient to prevent her giving me a shirt 
No. 1 and a stock No. 2.” 

To which Mrs. Malaprop replied that her curriculum would not be filled with 
“simony or fluxions, or such inflammatory branches of learning’ but rather with 


* This article was adapted from a talk given to the faculty of Goucher College in October, 1950. 
® ELIZABETH GEEN, dean of women at Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, held 


a similar position at Alfred University. A Texan, she served in the U. S. Navy, Women’s 
Reserve, 1942-46, 
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useful things, like a ‘‘supercilious knowledge in accounts” and some geometry so 
that her daughter could know something of ‘‘the contagious countries.” 

My own thoughts on collegiate education for women are the results of certain 
conclusions which I have reached during the years engaged in educating myself 
and trying to help educate others. You may have had the same thoughts long ago. 
If they are simply restatements that represent the orthodox in education, ‘I can only 
defend myself as Coleridge defended Wordsworth when critics complained that 
Wordsworth was making a stir in the Excursion like a sage philosopher over ideas 
that had been dead, as issues, since the time of St. Augustine. Coleridge remarked 
that, for Wordsworth, they were newly discovered. As presented, my thoughts rank 
from lowest to highest in terms of my estimate of their value. 

The first is what a Scotch friend would call very humdrum in character—the 
ability to type. It would be very worthwhile for a student entering college to have 
acquired such a skill. Aside from its value to the student, it would be a boon to 
the faculty members who must read the student’s papers. In addition, vocationally 
speaking, the possession of such a skill is extremely important for women, since 
some permanent jobs which are won gradually are best approached initially through 
a typewriter. Furthermore, summer jobs, which are valuable for confirming a stu- 
dent’s vocational interests, are often secured because a student can type. So I am in 
favor of any college, but especially a woman’s college, making clear to candidates 
for admission that skill in typing, while not a requirement, is a desideratum. I am 
not in favor of granting, as many colleges do, credit for typing courses any more 
than I am in favor of granting credit for the acquisition of mere skills. One of 
my greatest quarrels with Lynn White is his admiration for skills as such. 

Secondly, while we must necessarily treat the average freshman student as mature, 
we do her and her education a grave injustice if we do not take into account her 
essential immaturity and inexperience. That fact is recognized by those who deal 
with her socially and residentially. I have served my time in residence halls; and, 
too frequently, it seems to me, I have had to meditate in the dog watches of the 
night on what Wordsworth called ‘the congregating temper of the unripe mind.” 
When one lives with that congregating temper of the freshmen almost twenty-four 
hours of the day, as residence directors do, its unripeness is inevitably forced upon 
one. Whereas it ripens rapidly, and most rapidly when it is wisely fed responsibility, 
it nevertheless needs training in methods of study and budgeting of time. Too 
frequently students who have had little or no experience with the lecture method 
make shambles of note taking. As to budgeting of time, there they really are lost 
because of the fascination of their new associates and of the Klatschen that murmur 
like noontide bees into all hours of the night. It would not be a sacrifice of time 
if freshman instructors would take time out during the first week, and occasionally 
thereafter, to discuss useful methods of study. Maybe this sounds like coddling to 
you; it seems to me an honest facing of the inexperience of the average student. 
Along with the help in methods, it is a good idea to stretch their spirits by putting 
them through the paces at the very beginning. Nothing settles students more quickly 
than that; nothing is more salutary. As a matter of fact, freshmen expect a very tough 
time; and, if they do not get it, they immediately feel let down. 

For the past three years, at Alfred University, I conducted an orientation course— 
in time-budgeting and study methods—for freshman women. They kept time- 
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budget charts for the first three weeks of the term. Although it was no easy task to 
go over them, the chart must have helped the student develop a feeling for pattern 
and thereby a beginning feeling for what Schiller called “holy order.” I toyed 
with the thought of expanding that short orientation course into a three year non- 
credit course which, from the problems mentioned, would then move into fields 
which would be of most value to women in the multiple roles they play in a life- 
time. Like Mrs. Malaprop, I would have wanted the students to learn a little in- 
genuity and artifice, and would not have been above introducing them to a bit of 
Cluny Brown plumbing and electric wiring. Before we got through, we would have 
moved into a discussion of city planning and would have developed a sense for 
space and color and line. Such a course would, I hope, so develop the imagination 
that, before finishing it, we would have learned that—to quote from Rebecca West's 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon—‘‘Art is not a plaything, but a necessity, and its 
essence, form, is not a decorative adjustment, but a cup into which life can be 
poured and lifted to the lips and be tasted.” 

My third thought is that it is a matter of prime importance to have, at some 
central place in the college scheme of things, a faculty-student committee that meets 
regularly, preferably once a week, for the purpose of exchanging ideas and informa- 
tion. The Student Affairs Committee at Alfred University, on which I base my 
contention, was a fairly large committee which had a few more student than faculty 
members. It had neither legislative nor executive power, and sometimes it was 
difficult for new members to fall into the leisurely though deliberative pace of the 
committee. There was nothing that needed airing that did not ultimately get it. 
The discussions set off one or two explosions that cleared the ground of some false 
fronts. The committee was a “‘life-saver” for the univecsity during the crowded, 
restless days when the veterans were questioning every tradition that an extremely 
conservative community had built up over a period of a great many years. It suc- 
ceeded in developing a sense of the whole when things were fragmentary, and its 
influence has been salutary and fructifying in the fullest sense of the words. 

And, finally, my thoughts about the curriculum. Since we are dealing with 
human beings, let’s start with them. I believe, with Wordsworth, that, in a college 


Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 
With a conviction of the power that waits 

On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 
For its own sake... 

... Should learn to put aside 

Her trappings here, should strip them off abashed 
Before antiquity and stedfast truth 

And strong book-mindedness. 


In achieving that ‘strong book-mindedness,”’ we need worry little about the courses 
but should concentrate on securing the best teachers obtainable, devoted students 
whose own “‘strong book-mindedness” communicates itself so effectively to their 
students that the discipline, the work, even the drudgery of study never completely 
obscure the end of education—-an ordered, harmonious, and useful life. The great- 
est teacher I ever had was Irving Babbitt. Through the precipitating influence of 
the courses that he gave in comparative literature, ideas fell into place, sequentially 
(Continued on page 175) 





Tx MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


EDITH V. WALKER and MARY A. ADAMS 


+ peed in December, 1950, our national capital was the scene of a series of 
meetings which should prove to be highly significant for the welfare of the 
children and youth of this great nation. In the huge National Guard Armory, 
almost six thousand people gathered for four full days of study and discussion 
concerning ways and means to further the development of healthy personality 
in all of our children and youth. 

Those who participated in the conference were invited to do so by no less a 
personage than the President of the United States of America. Delegates from the 
fields of religion, education, social service, recreation, law, and medicine, together 
with lay representatives, came together to consider, according to the conference 
platform: “How the necessary mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities may be 
developed in children, and how the physical, economic, and social conditions favor- 
able to such development may be assured.’’ Youth groups were most ably represented 
by a selected number of their own members. It is interesting also to note that a 
small contingent of foreign observers was present. These visitors from other lands 
completed the roster of conference members. 

From the opening session on Sunday evening, December 3, until the closing 
one on Thursday, December 7, this large gathering of individuals was constantly 
stimulated and challenged by a splendid, three-fold program. First, all participants 
had the benefit of the general sessions in which a number of excellent addresses 
was made by outstanding men and women who regarded the welfare of our 
youth as the paramount concern of the nation. A second section of the program 
made it possible for participants to attend panels of their own selection on a 
wide variety of topics at which the discussants were nationally known authorities 
in the particular field of interest under consideration. The significant business of 
the conference was transacted in the third type of meeting—the work group. 
Each member of the conference was assigned to one of these sections in accordance 
with his own preference and field of expertness, and each of these groups was 
charged with the responsibility for preparing recommendations on its problem 
to be presented for the consideration of the General Session on Conference 
Findings. 

It is difficult to pinpoint impressions of this exceptionally stimulating experi- 


© EDITH V. WALKER, principal of Montebello Elementary Demonstration School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and MARY ADAMS, assistant superintendent of elementary educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland, were Pi Lambda Theta representatives to the Midcentury White 
House Conference. 
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ence, for this was one of those opportunities where each new hour brought 
additional insight and broadened vision. There were, however, some character- 
istic features of the conference that seem of special significance. 

1. The speakers in general sessions made outstanding contributions to the 





thinking of the group. 

The conference staff is to be congratulated upon its choice of speakers. Each 
one made a noteworthy address on some phase of the general theme, ““The Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personality of Children and Youth in the World Today.” The 
speakers included a wide range of authority: a clergyman, a psychiatrist, a sociologist, 
a leader in social welfare, an anthropologist, a past president of the United Nations, 
and the President of the United States. Each one brought to the vast audience 
a sincerity of manner, a knowledge of the subject, a discerning interpretation of 
current youth problems, and some practical suggestions for constructive action. 
Space does not permit a review of these addresses, but recordings are available 
through the office of the White House Conference, Federal Security Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The following brief quotations from six of the addresses show something of 
the range of ideas considered and illustrate the type of thought-provoking con- 
tributions which made the general sessions memorable occasions. 





The child might well be the hope of the world if he didn’t have to live with adults; 


The one essential for the development of healthy personality is a pair of good parents. With 
these, the child can overcome such disadvantages as poverty, poor schooling, and the like? 


The ten most widely used group tests of intelligence favor the urban child in the higher income 
families. When culturally fair items were prepared for inclusion in intelligence tests, both high and 
the low socio-economic groups improved at approximately the same rate. 

There is a great need in our society for the training and development of the quick minds in the 
lower economic groups.’ 


If knowledge hurts our present ways of thinking, we do not act upon it. In many cases we are 
not using in practice techniques we know to be right.‘ 


Today’s world is a harsh one for children to be born into, and a dangerous one for them to 


live in’ 


We live with an expectation of change and with an anxiety about change too. 

We do not know what sort of world our children will go out into. 

We must help children to understand that we can only commit ourselves to the immediate next 
step, that we cannot bind the future but must leave it free so that . . . the freedom we have so 
laboriously won will remain the heritage of the future.® 


‘ The Rev. George A. Buttrick, “Spiritual Foundations for Our Work with Children and Youth.” 

* Benjamin Spock, M.D., “What We Know Today about the Development of Healthy Personality 
in Children and Youth.” 

® Allison Davis, “Social and Economic Factors in Personality Development.’ 

*Leonard W. Mayo, “Putting Our Present Knowledge to Work.” 

® The Hon. Carlos F. Romulo, “Children in the World Today.” 

* Margaret Mead, “The Impact of Culture upon the Development of Personality in America.’ 
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2. The caliber of the yo uth in attendance at the conference gave great hope 


for the future welfare | of o our nation. 





~ Nothing could have given greater pleasure to the adults than the privilege 
of observing the work of the fine group of youth who represented Young America 
at the White House Conference. The participation of these representatives added 
vitality and reality to the entire conference. The intelligence of this portion of 
the membership was obviously exceptional, but the greatest cause of encourage- 
ment was seen in the attitudes displayed by these youngsters and by their con- 
structive contribution. They were outspoken but respectful, rich in ideas but 
practical, ambitious and industrious but understanding of the limitations of time 
and occasion. Surely, adults who had labored for years in the cause of children 
and youth could feel just pride in these samples of the product of their efforts, 
highly selected though they were. 

3. The emphasis upon spiritual values in the development of healthy per- 





sonality was marked. 





Educators have long realized the need and worth of the development of 
spiritual values, but in many classrooms this phase of the learning program has 
been incidental rather than planned. The conference group felt strongly that these 
values are of such vital importance that lack of attention to them is a serious 
source of personal maladjustment. Some members of the conference, including 
churchmen as well as others from major interest areas, urged that committees 
representative of the various religious groups attempt to define some ethical 
materials and religious generalizations which would be acceptable to all groups, 
and that these common understandings form a body of subject matter to be 
taught in the schools. Although this approach was not accepted by all school- 
men or by a number of other members in attendance, there was general approval 
of the renewal of emphasis upon the instruction of all youth in the knowledge 
of and appreciation of spiritual values. President Truman, in his message to the 
conference, also highlighted this concern with the development of the keynote 
idea: ‘The greatest need of youth today is moral and spiritué ul strength.” 

4. Representatives from the field of education gave serious attention to the 


implications of the conference findings for schools. 


Of particular interest to educators was a sectional meeting devoted to a con- 


sideration of the educational implications of the MidCentury White House 


Conference. Interest was so high that, after the scheduled two-hour period had 
elapsed, the participants voted to stay in session to continue their discussion. 
Some hardy educators even stood throughout the entire session. 

Our strengths and weaknesses, our assets and liabilities, were brought to the 
fore and discussed with frankness and sincerity. The following are a few of the 
important ideas which were emphasized: 

a. Education is a total community job, and schoolmen must work with others 
to bring to bear upon education's problems the sum total of resources avail- 
able. If the findings of this conference are to be implemented, educators 
must pursue an action program in enlisting such community participation, 
with the lay group and students also being brought into the situation actively. 
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b. 


d. 


p 


Educators must learn trom other professions and must bring these findings 
into application in the classrooms. For instance, the place of the skills 
must be clearly defined in a program of education where the emphasis is 
upon personality development. The findings arising from the field of child 
development, particularly regarding the individual nature of growth, must 
be implemented in the program. 

The place of spiritual and democratic values must be clarified in the school 
curriculum and in the administration of schools as well. There is a real 
opportunity to democratize schools and to give teachers a genuine share in 
administering schools. 

Educational leaders must remake the teacher education curriculum to provide 
pre-service and in-service opportunities for teachers to gain newer under- 
standings of child development and community service and to enjoy experi- 
ences that will enable them to implement these ideas in their own classroom 
programs. 

The need for protecting the interests of children and youth in a time of 





national emergency was recognized. 





There was a definite feeling expressed in various specches and discussion 
groups that schools should be second only to military needs in priority in event 
of war and that, as such, every effort should be made to maintain standards, retain 
personnel, and give adequate support to public education. 

The Midcentury White House Conference seems to have the following 
implications for the various chapters of Pi Lambda Theta: 


33 


6. 


The recordings of the major addresses of the conference might be valuable 
program material. 


. A study of the pre-conference publications could serve as sources of dis- 


Cussion on community problems. 

a. “Children and Youth at the Midcentury—Reports of the Advisory Councils” 

b. “Children and Youth at the Midcentury—Reports on State and Local 
Action” 

c. “Children and Youth at the Midcentury—Fact Finding Report” 

d. “Children and Youth at the Midcentury—A Chart Book” 

The films relating to personality development might be used as a spring- 

board for discussion and even for some community evaluation and appraisal. 

Each chapter could encourage local groups to study the findings of the 

conference and to plan a course of action for the community. 

Chapters might study the effects of a war economy on the lives of children 

and youth in order to find ways of avoiding the most harmful results. 

Pi Lambda Theta’s contribution to the controversial issue of religion in 

education might be made by devoting an issue of the Journal to the pros and 

cons of the matter. 


The interest and cooperation of Pi Lambda Thetans are enlisted in translating 
into action in their several communities the objectives and findings of the Mid- 
century White House Conference for Children and Youth. It is only as such 
an approach is made throughout the nation that the real usefulness of the con- 
ference to the children, youth, and adults of America will be realized. 











Sr. LOUIS ALUMNAE CHAPTER 
DECIDES AN ISSUE 


MARION STRAUSS 


| you have read Fannie Cook’s Mrs. Palmer's Honey, you have some idea of the 
Negro-white problem in the St. Louis area. St. Louis is not of the South, so it 
does not have the Jim Crow type of segregation and inequalities. It is not of the 
North, so Negroes are not admitted to schools, hospitals, hotels, theatres, restau- 
rants, or other public and quasi-public places frequented by whites. In St. Louis, 
Negroes and whites mix on public conveyances and in public auditoriums; else- 
where separate facilities are generally provided. St. Louis maintains two sets of 
schools from kindergarten through college, with identical standards and equip- 
ment. Its two groups of teachers, Negro in the schools for Negroes and white in 
the schools for whites, maintain separate teacher organizations on the local level. 
On public school committees, however, they work together. The trend is toward 
less, rather than more, segregation. 

This brief background explains something of the social environment of the St. 
Louis Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Since organization, any member in the St. Louis area who had been elected into 
any college chapter of Pi Lambda Theta had always been invited to affiliate with 
the chapter. Always, that is, until 1938, when the chapter learned about the prin- 
cipal of a teachers’ college for Negroes in St. Louis, who had been initiated into 
Pi Lambda Theta while she was doing graduate work at an eastern university. 
Very delicately, the matter of her invitation to the St. Louis Alumne Chapter 
was introduced; very cautiously, it was discussed; and very tactfully, it was tabled 
without a call for the vote. This procedure was repeated annually for the next few 
years. 

In 1940, a crisis arose. The American Association of School Adrninistrators was 
scheduled to hold its convention in St. Louis, and the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter 
was to be hostess chapter at the Pi Lambda Theta banquet. The scheduled banquet 
speaker had known the person to whom the chapter had not extended an invita- 
tion to affiliate—as student, as assistant tutor, and as doctoral candidate. It would 
have been very awkward for St. Louis Alumnz Chapter to explain her absence 
from that meeting. A sympathetic chapter president appointed a liberal committee 
to make banquet arrangements, and the committee found a first-class hotel which 
was willing to serve a mixed group in a private dining-room. It is significant that 
the person whom the chapter had ignored accepted the invitation and attended. 
A lesser personality might have proudly declined. 

In 1942, the Program Committee of the chapter selected as the subject for 
study, “The Negro Problem in a Democracy.” This program proved to be one 


& MARION STRAUSS, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is a teacher in The Elias Michael School, 
the public school for white, crippled children in St. Louis, Missouri. She is also active in 
the Volunteer Film Association, which takes movies to shut-ins. 
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of the finest the chapter has had. Each meeting had strong intellectual as well as 
emotional appeal. The democracy referred to in the subject was St. Louis. When 
“The Education of the Negro” was discussed, the speaker reviewed the Missouri 
statutes that affected the local situation; the presentation of “Living Conditions of 
the Negro’’ vividly pictured the inside of the homes whose exteriors were familiar. 
The meeting featuring “The Future of the Negro’ was shared by one of the 
chapter members with a charming young Negro who had won her Phi Beta 
Kappa honors at Mt. Holyoke College and who was employed, at the time, in the 
Office of Price Administration in Washington, D.C. Another meeting took the 
members to the Peoples’ Art Center, which most of them had not previously 
visited, in spite of the significant program it is conducting in the community—a 
program of free instruction in the arts, with Negro and white members of the 
student body and teaching staff working harmoniously together. 

The meetings were well attended. Interest ran high. Many felt impelled to 
action. Again the motion was made. This time it was a logical culmination of the 
year’s study to invite the capable Negro Pi Lambda Thetan to affiliate with the St. 
Louis Alumnz Chapter. 

Since her affiliation in 1943, she has been active in the chapter: in 1944, as 
speaker on teacher preparation at the college which she heads; in 1945-46, as chair- 
man of the Program Committee; from 1946 to 1948, treasurer; in 1947, as chair- 
man of the committee that planned the annual Recruitment Tea; in 1948, as chair- 
man of the Membership Committee; in 1949, as vice-president; and now, as presi- 
dent. 

St. Louis Alumnz Chapter is proud of its decision. Based on a study of facts, 
emotion yielded to reason. 
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B VERSUS V 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


HE FOLLOWING letter was received at about the time the staff was making pre- 

liminary plans for this issue of the Journal. It is an example of what could hap- 
pen to you or to me through an error in judgment due to carelessness. We are 
glad to print it in this issue, which was designed to point out the great need for 
each of us to be constantly critical in thought and action. 


September 7, 1950 
Dr. Beulah Benton Tatum 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


My DEAR DR. TATUM: 


I am not certain whether the Pi Lambda Theta Journal ever dabbles in things like the 
enclosed [newspaper articles which carried the announcement by Washington, D.C., 
school officials that “Dr. Dora B. Smith of the University of Minnesota would be 
dropped from a list of prospective speakers at a teacher training program there because 
the house un-American activities committee list a person of that name in connection with 
subversive investigations” }. 

It seems that the public schools of Washington D.C. have to have their speakers O.K.'d 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives. The 
office of the superintendent of schools copied my middle initial as B instead of V. It seems 
there is a Dora B. Smith who was correspondent for the Daily Worker, New York’s Com- 
munist newspaper. The Committee, without investigating, made the correspondent and 
the professor of Education at Minnesota one and the same person! The article from the 
Minneapolis Tribune was released nationally. The one from the evening Star came 
locally as an explanation after the university had had the matter investigated. There will 
be no such correction nationally. 


I hope all goes well with you. 
Cordially yours, 


Dora V. SMITH 
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KATHERINE FOULKE 


Founder of Pi Lambda Theta 
Delta Chapter 


Died December 17, 1950 











Ou CARRIED THE KEY 


ELSIE MURPHY 


1 LAMBDA THETANS who attended the Sixteenth Biennial Council at Chicago in 

August, 1949, will recall the pleasure with which Katherine Foulke searched 
for the keys of life among the relics at the Oriental Museum. She must have left 
Council, her last one, knowing that the organization, which she had helped to found 
on those hot July days in 1917, had felt the touch of the key of life. 

To Katherine Foulke, that key was a live symbol of the great power of women in 
education. She believed in education, and she shared that belief with all of us in 
Delta Chapter. From the first meeting that a new member attended to learn about 
the group until the ceremony for conferring the key, we were aware that this was a 
key of life that we were receiving. For it was Miss Foulke who instructed the new 
girls in the history of Pi Lambda Theta. It was at those meetings that she told of the 
early local group known as Kappa Pi; the consolidation of the founding chapters; 
her experiences as secretary of the new national organization; and the selection of the 
design for the key. She always wore her own as a pendant. Holding it out, she 
would say, “The Egyptians carried one or more of these to insure eternal life, 
and...” And the new girl would dream of the years ahead when she, too, would 
give eternal life by her teaching. 

As the new member studied the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta, she may have 
wondered if she could fulfill all its worthy ideals. The day for the conferring of the 
key arrived, and she was aware again of the fine personality of Katherine Foulke. 
Miss Foulke was the mentor for the ceremony, explaining the ritual. She conducted 
the girl to the great candle to receive her light and then to hold it aloft with the 
many others in Pi Lambda Theta. It was Katherine Foulke who helped to hang the 
key around the girl’s neck. As the new member became active in Delta, she realized 
that Katherine Foulke carried a key of life to touch everything that she did. 

The members of Delta who teach in the Pittsburgh schools had the privilege of 
knowing Miss Foulke professionally. As assistant in the Personnel Office, it was part 
of her work to visit new teachers. It is true that many of us trembled when she 
entered the classroom; but the trembling gave way to admiration for her in the 
private conference which she held with each person. Frequently she gave helpful 


© ELSIE MURPHY is vice-president of Delta Chapter (University of Pittsburgh). 
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suggestions about the board work or seating charts. Always there was a keen 
appreciation of what the teacher was attempting to do. And always there was the 
Pi Lambda Theta key hanging around her neck. 

After her retirement, Miss Foulke went to New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, to 
live. It is a small college town, far enough from Pittsburgh to be too long a trip 
for regular attendance at meetings. However, there were frequent letters from her, 
in which she always said, “I love you all very much.” She usually came to the benefit 
or party we had to raise money for the scholarship fund. It pleased her that we 
named it The Katherine Foulke Scholarship. And she attended almost all of our 
Founders’ Day dinners, wearing on that festive night two keys: one, the old Kappa 
Pi key of life, model for the Pi Lambda Theta key; the other, our familiar Pi 
Lambda Theta key. 

The key she wore worthily, as she touched the lives of all of us, she has carried 
to eternal life.. 





(Continued from page 165) 


speaking; relationships became clear; and study took on a mind of ethical signifi- 
cance. 

I am quite sure, again basing what I say on my own experience, that any cur- 
riculum based on freedom of election must provide some means for pulling the 
different courses together so that order emerges, through sequence first and finally 
through a point of view, a philosophy, or a criticism of life. There must be con- 
tinuous and constant provision for integration throughout the four years. I am in- 
clined to think that a tutorial system would be the best method for achieving such 
integration; but, failing that, there should be some adaptation of it through a 
general course which, like Leacock’s rider, rides in all directions at once through 
individual investigations that increase in depth of meaning as the ripening processes 
of time and education work on the mind and character, and as the imagination, 
disciplined by study and the total college experience, assumes its shaping and 
unifying task, 

The product of the imagination for both Wordsworth and Coleridge was joy. It 
is that at which we ultimately aim, probably not so much “the luminous cloud” of 
Coleridge as “the deep power of joy” of Wordsworth by which “we see into the 
life of things.” 











eA warps FOR RESEARCH 


PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Association for Women in Education 
Announces 


Awards for Research on 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1951, for significant research studies in education. 


An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, either in education or in some other field. 
Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities 
and contributions to education and to society, both in this country and abroad, 
will be acceptable. 


No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor 
shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study 
for which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege 
of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study for which 
an award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by June 1, 1951. Information 
concerning the awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared 
will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 

ALICE H. HAYDEN, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, Chairman 
ELIZABETH K. BAUER, 60 Bonnie Lane, Berkeley 8, California 
Dorotny DaAKIN, The Hillcrest, Apt. 30, Pullman, Washington 
FLORENCE HEIsLER, 1356 New York Avenue, Apt. 6F, Brooklyn 3, New York 
BEATRICE YOUNG, 4625 S.W. 45th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 
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EVENTEENTH BIENNIAL 
COUNCIL 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY AT ITHACA, NEW YORK 
August 19-24, 1951 


Theme: “Creative Teaching—A Challenge” 


Meetings: Sunday, August 19—Registration and induction session for delegates 


Monday, August 20 to Thursday noon, August 23—General sessions, 
discussion groups, reports, and installation of officers 


Thursday noon, August 23 to Friday noon, August 24—Post-Council 
Conference 


All Pi Lambda Thetans are cordially invited to attend any or all sessions. Chapter 
delegates will be contacted individually, and application forms and rates for non- 
delegates will be included in the Summer issue of the Jozrnal. So will the details of 
the Post-Council Conference. In the meantime, save the dates of August 19-24. 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHER EXAMINATION 


An examination for elementary teacher in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has been announced by the United States Civil Service Commission. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay $3,100 a year and are located in Indian schools in the 
Territory of Alaska and in the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Applicants for this examination will not be required to take a written test. 
To qualify, they must show successful completion of a full 4-year course lead- 
ing to a degree from an accredited college or university, including or supple- 
mented by 24 semester hours in education, of which 12 semester hours must be 
in elementary education. Applicants whose courses do not include 2 semester 
hours in methods of teaching elementary grades or 2 semester hours in practice 
teaching of elementary grades must also have had one year of teaching experi- 
ence at the elementary level. Applications will be accepted from students who 
expect to complete the required courses within 90 days after filing their appli- 
cations, 

Announcements and application forms are’ available at most first- and 
second-class post offices, from civil service regional offices, and from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. Applications will be accepted 
until further notice. 
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Alavi YOU READ?r 


Carrer Women of America, 1776-1840. By ELISABETH ANTHONY DEXTER, 

Francestown, N.H.: Marshall Jones Co., 1950. 

This study of the careers of post Revolutionary women is a treat. It has that 
combination of interest in fine details with a meaningful synthesis of data, so 
hopefully awaited, but so seldom found, in scholarly studies. There is icing, too: 
a light, humorous touch which highlights some very entertaining lady evangelists, 
boardinghouse keepers, printers, and creators of pelisses or ‘‘engrafted’’ silk stock- 
ings. 

Though more women worked outside the home and more opportunities of 
employment were offered during this period than in the Revolutionary period, 
greater handicaps and restrictions were set for them. They were allowed in the 
mission field and in revivalist churches (which had little prestige); they could 
write or act (not highly regarded); they might keep a boardinghouse or a shop 
(little above a servant); or they might serve as nurses, midwives, and the lower 
forms of doctresses. In the field of teaching, however, their prestige increased so 
that women teachers became numerous and important. Then, too, the opening of 
factories, especially in New England, summoned many girls to work; here, for 
the first time, they felt themselves to be, not primarily “females,” but a group of 
industrial workers. There is a very charming account of the mill girls of Lowell, 
assiduously taking notes on the lecture of a visiting Harvard professor. 

The slight requirements for being a teacher at the beginning of this era are 
suggested by the advice of a Nantucket Quakeress to her daughter: ‘‘Eunice, why 
does thee not open a school? Thee knows the verbs and the articles and I will come, 
once a week and do the whipping.” Yet by the end of this era Emma Willard 
had written her “Plan for Female Education’”’ to Governor Clinton of New York, 
Catherine Beecher had reorganized her Seminary at Hartford, and Mary Lyon had 
firmly established Mount Holyoke College. 

You would enjoy meeting Susannah Rowson, writer of a best-seller that had 
run to 160 editions by 1905; the mantua-maker who fashioned all her garments to 
the measurements of the Venus de Medici; Mrs. Greene, owner and manager 
of the estate on which Whitney produced his invention; Mary Goddard, printer 
of Baltimore; end Deborah Cabot at her cotton mills. And there are many others 
too. From diaries, letters, travel notes, and newspapers, such women are established 
in their own social period and thoughtfully related to the status of women today. 


Educating Our Daughters. By LYNN WuirTeE, JR. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1950. 

One of the liveliest and most provocative books to appear on the educational 
scene in the past year is Lynn White, Jr.’s Educating Our Daughters. Whether the 
reader agrees or disagrees with Dr. White’s thesis—he is, by the way, president of 
Mills College, a college for women—that our educational system, particularly at 
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the higher level, fails to take into account the basic differences between men and 
women, thus accentuating rather than minimizing the dilemmas faced by women, 
he cannot but admit that the author is a convincing as well as entertaining writer. 
Do not let the amusing chapter titles—‘‘Women Are Tough,” “Making Coeduca- 
tion Co,” “Is the Home Obsolete,” ‘The Dowager’s Dilemma’’—lull you into 
a pleasant state of lassitude; they are merely cover-ups for a very penetrating 
analysis of some of the problems that are besetting our generation, with a suggested 
solution of a change in content and emphasis in institutions of higher learning for 
women. This little book is not only for those parents who have daughters to be 
educated; anyone who is honestly interested in trying to lessen the confusion that 
now exists in our colleges will find it a stimulus for further action. 


I Leap Over the Wall. By Monica BALDWIN. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 

1950. 

This fascinating and unusual book was written by the niece of Stanley Baldwin 
(Earl Baldwin of Bewdley), former prime minister of England. It is her story of 
how, after twenty-eight years in a convent, she leaves it for an almost unknown 
world. The adjustments were painful and numerous. Everything had changed— 
clothes, manners, travel, social conventions, and even the appearance of London, 
which had suffered the disasters and dislocations of a world war. 

As she tells her story, she stresses three things: her painful efforts as an intelligent 
but untrained person to get a job to help in the war effort; her unfamiliarity with 
living in a secular world; and her strong inward urge for a place of her own, her 
“cottage in the clouds.” The latter finally led her to Cornwall, a tiny house, and 

eace. 
. To Catholic and non-Catholic alike, the portions of the book which deal with the 
convent are tremendously interesting. Miss Baldwin is an ardent Catholic and in 
good standing, having been permitted to break her vows. 

The title—significant in its overtone—is taken from the Baldwin family motto: 
“By the Help of My God, I Leap over the Wall.” 
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THE ARMORED DINOSAUR 


The lush swamp grass he crushed with weighty tread 
Lifted in arrogance his heavy head 
And fought with foes ranked worthy of his hate. 
Invulnerable, strong in his estate— 
With puny bloodshot eyes he pierced the slime 
And felt himself the conqueror of time! 
But now we pluck his bones out of the rock 
Display his broken skeleton and mock 
The foolish armor which betrayed him thus— 
Because he is extinct ahead of us. 

—Susan Dorothea Keeney 











ROSS CURRENTS 


KLEIN, VIOLA. “The Stereotype of Femininity,’ The Journal of Social Issues, 

VI, No. 3 (1950), 3-12.2 

Dr. Klein finds it not at all surprising that, in our man-made civilization, 
woman is regarded as a psychological type whereas man is allowed to be an 
individual. 

Stereotypes, in general, serve a purpose, in simplifying or oversimplifying a 
complex social reality. Thus the woman stereotype has had two functions: (1) 
to give a short-cut explanation of a variety of eccentricities in individual women’s 
behavior; (2) to set up a looking-glass model to insure the transmission of 
attitudes and useful conformity. Dr. Klein depicts some of the difficulties arising 
from this stereotyping, and, in conclusion, makes a plea “to stop the competitive 
struggle between the sexes. What matters, at this point, is to re-emphasize the 
value of the individual personality and to call back to mind the common humanity 
of men and women.” 


ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE WYKOFF. ‘Women in the Professions,” The Journal 

of Social Issues, V1, No. 3 (1950), 13-24. 

Mrs. Zapoleon presents a statistically convincing picture of the numbers and 
percentages of women in education, in medical and other health services, in 
social work and the social sciences—excluding medicine—in law and journalism, 
in business and commerce. Among the reasons why professional women work, 
Mrs. Zapoleon lists self-support and gratification from service to others. Among 
the problems of professional women, she describes some of the barriers con- 
fronting women in obtaining training, in obtaining employment, in advancing 
professionally, in relating work and home life. 

Mrs. Zapoleon comments that ‘‘whatever the life patterns professional women 
work out in cooperation with their families, the aggregate in the coming years 
will probably follow the trend of the past: toward wider and more effective use 
of womanpower in the professional life as well as in the home life of America.” 


Davis, HAZEL and SAMUELSON, AGNES. ‘Women in Education,’ The Journal 

of Social Issues, V1, No. 3 (1950), 25-37. 

Dr. Davis and Dr. Samuelson use research findings to call attention to the 
problems of women in education and to hopeful trends toward the solution of 
some of these problems. The authors believe that the requirements for admission 
to teaching are too low in many states and that the quality of teacher education 
is also a problem. They state that ‘the current shortages of teachers and of school 
buildings and the chronic shortage of school funds are combining to make a heavier 
working load for teachers.” Discrimination against married women teachers still 


* This issue of The Journal of Social Issue Professional Women in Modern Society,’ was 
edited by May V. Seagoe. See Women in the News, p. 184 
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exists although less, of course, during periods of high employment. Higher average 
salaries for men usually prevail. And although women far out-number men in 
education as a whole, women hold a minority status in most administrative posts. 
Yet women in education are making significant contributions to the improvement 
of education through such professional organizations as the American Association 
of University Women, Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa Gamma, etc. The authors 
also believe that “the competition of teaching with other professional fields and 
the current shortage of teachers may have the effect of forcing public educational 
authorities to raise salaries and improve working conditions generally.” 


WILLIAMS, JOSEPHINE J. ‘““The Woman Physician’s Dilemma,’ The Journal of 
Social Issues, V1, No. 3 (1950), 38-44. 


Dr. Williams states that the number of women physicians in this country 
declined somewhat between 1910 and 1940, both absolutely and relatively. 
However, for two reasons she believes that the status of women in medicine 
will soon change. First, ‘‘the effective demand for medical service will doubtless 
increase as the health insurance movement gains momentum, and the facilities 
for medical education will doubtless be expanded,” with the result that women will 
be accorded more opportunity to study medicine than they have had in the past. 
Second, there exists some evidence that the functional division of labor between 
medical men and women is being broken down. 

Possible reasons offered to explain the modest role of women in medicine 
are discussed by Dr. Williams. The first reason, that of “inherent sex differences,” 
she disposes of readily by noting two pitfalls. The other two reasons—the 
marriage-career conflict and discrimination—she gives more serious consideration. 
Against a background of research data, Dr. Williams concludes that “the marriage- 
career conflict is more important than some feminists admit, and that discrimina- 
tion is also a factor in the situation in the sense that male medical students and 
patients lack confidence in medical women.” 


MEAD, MARGARET. “Towards Mutual Responsibility,’ The Journal of Social 

Issues, VI, No. 3 (1950), 45-56. 

With scholarly thoroughness Dr. Mead analyzes the four foregoing articles, 
citing the basic assumptions and omissions. She interprets the problems of con- 
temporary woman in the wider context of the problems that have faced the 
human race since the Old Stone Age. Then, with the deftness of a skilled 
anthropologist, Dr. Mead examines known human cultures for two trends: 
(1) division of labor with regard to nurture and (2) specialization. The special 
problem of women in the professions in the United States of 1950, the author 
contends, is a subdivision of both these problems. 

Dr. Mead urges mutual responsibility for the sexes through “creating a world 
in which men’s and women’s gifts are used mutually, in all their great similarity, 
in all their possible deep difference, to build a world in which no human gift is 
disallowed because there are not cultural forms through which it can be expressed.” 
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ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. ‘““Women Have Come a Long Way,” Harper's Magazine 

(October, 1950), pp. 74-76. 

Eleanor Roosevelt believes that women have come a long way toward emancipa- 
tion, just during her lifetime. Against a backdrop of humorous autobiographical 
details, Mrs. Roosevelt briefly outlines her reasons for concluding that women 
“have graduated from exclusion from business and the professions to almost 
complete acceptance and equality.’’ In most trade unions women have become 
an integral part. In family life the influence of women is now exerted openly 
and is accepted by children and husband. It has even become possible for a 
single woman to have an apartment of her own and remain respectable on the 
tongues of her neighbors! 

The creative urge within women will probably surmount the distractions and 
responsibilities thrust upon them by the swift changes of modern life. Lack of 
opportunity and not lack of ability will prove to be the underlying explanation 
for less creative productivity in the past. 

As a result of shifts in public opinion, which such women as Anna Howard 
Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt have helped to bring about, there have been 
far-reaching amendments during the last fifty years. Old and discriminatory 
legislation still remains on the statute books in many states, but is often com- 
pletely ignored in actual practice. With respect to the current agitation for an 
equal rights amendment, Mrs. Roosevelt opines “that if one looks over the 
reforms of the past generation one must decide that it would be easier in our 
particular situation to change such state laws as seem to discriminate against 
women than to pass a federal amendment.” 

Internationally, too, able and charming women are helping to create the new 
pattern: Madame Pandit from India, the only woman leading a delegation in 
the United Nations; Madame Lefoucheaux of France, chairman of the last meeting 
of the Commission on the Status of Women; Miss Bowie, representative from 
the United Kingdom on the Human Rights Commission. Recognition of women 
varies among different nations, but the trend toward complete equality is “un- 
mistakable.’’ If a woman really wants to succeed, however, she must do better 
than a man, for she is still under more critical scrutiny. 
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Prstic AFFAIRS 


THE COMMITTEE ON WOMEN IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


DOROTHY S. DOTY 


AS EARLY as 1942 certain far-sighted women were beginning to formulate plans 
to ensure women’s contribution to the thinking of the official committees and 
commissions which were being formed to consider national and international post- 
war problems. At about this time, representatives of several national women’s or- 
ganizations were called together by Dr. Mary E. Woolley to discuss what might be 
done. As a result, the Committee on Women in World Affairs was organized, with 
Pi Lambda Theta one of the early member organizations. 

The first national chairman was Dr. Emily Hickman. Under her enthusiastic 
leadership, the group began to prove that women were ready and willing to take 
equal responsibility in shaping the international plans and policies of our govern- 
ment. Highly qualified women in many professions were located, and their names 
were recommended to the State Department for specific conferences dealing with 
problems in their field. In the beginning, progress in getting appointments was 
slow. For the first four years only eighty-three women were chosen as official United 
States representatives at international conferences. That number grew until, in one 
year (1948-49), there were eighty-one appointees. 

The Executive Committee meets once a month, but there is also an annual meet- 
ing arranged for the membership at large. In 1950 the meeting and reception were 
held on November 16 at the American Woman's Association in the Hotel Barclay, 
New York City. The guests of honor were the women delegates of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Informal talks were given by four of the delegates 
on the problems and progress of women in public life in their countries. The four 
who spoke were Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark; Mrs. Aase Lionses, of Norway; 
Mrs. Ana Figueroa, of Chile; and Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, of India. 

During a short business meeting held before the reception, a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, with several major changes, was presented to the members for their approval. 
A slate of officers was voted on, and Mrs. Burnett Mahon became the national 
chairman for the coming year. 

The new Executive Committee has already begun to formulate plans for a more 
comprehensive and effective program that will continue to carry out the stated 
purpose of the committee. That purpose is “to work to secure the participation of 
highly qualified women in policy-making positions that affect world affairs.” 


& DOROTHY S. DOTY has been the Pi Lambda Theta representative on the Committee 
on Women in World Affairs since 1948, and served as secretary of the committee in 
1949-50, She is a feature editor of the P/ Lambda Theta Journal. 
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Women IN THE NEWS 


Dr. May V. Seagoe, consultant and former national president of Pi Lambda 
Theta, was the special editor of the 1950 (Volume VI, Number 3) issue of the 
Journal of Social Issues, the quarterly publication of the Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues. The topic under discussion was ‘Professional Women 
in Modern Society.” The articles are reviewed in the Cross Currents feature of this 
issue of this Journal (pp. 180-81). 


Mrs. Chiyo Tanaka, daughter of Baron K. Matsui, former Japanese attaché in 
Washington and minister to both England and France, has come to the United 
States to study methods of teaching in American colleges and universities. At pres- 
ent she is taking courses at the University of California. 

Sixteen years ago, after studying in Paris, Switzerland, and the Traphagen School 
of Fashion in New York City, Mrs. Tanaka defied the traditional prejudice of her 
country against business careers for women by opening a school of dressmaking 
and design. Since then both she and her students have received many governmental 
honors and awards for their skill in the field of fashion. While in this country 
Mrs. Tanaka hopes to have a showing of a number of her own designs of the 
modernized kimono. 


Miss Dorothy C. Stratton, former director of the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Coast Guard (Spars), has been made executive director of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America. She succeeds Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, who 
has been executive director since 1935. 


Mrs. Laura Boulton, lecturer on musicology at the University of California, re- 
cently returned from an expedition to thirty Asiatic countries, bringing back their 
primitive and little-known folk music on tape recorders. Mrs. Boulton discovered 
that the traditional songs of these countries are being supplemented by new songs 
of nationalism and freedom. These new melodies are neither Western nor an 
adaptation of the traditional but seem to have sprung from the experience of the 
people themselves. 

The American Museum of Natural History, the Buffalo Museum of Natural 
History, and the East and West Foundation were the sponsors of the expedition 
that took Mrs. Boulton to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Japan, Formosa, Malaya, Guam, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii, besides the countries mentioned above. 


Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, labor and public relations consultant of New York 
City, has been appointed by President Truman as assistant defense secretary. The 
department stated that she would ‘“‘specialize in matters related to manpower and 
personnel policy, both subjects in which she is an acknowledged authority.” 

From 1942 to 1945 Mrs. Rosenberg was regional director of the War Man- 
power Commission, and from 1944 to 1945 she was the personal representative 
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of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman on visits of inspection to the European theatre 
of war to report on problems of returning soldiers. 


The importance of the Women’s Conference held in September at Bad Reichen- 
hall, in southern Germany, can best be measured by viewing it against the back- 
ground of a few statistics. According to the information published by the Office 
of the United States High Commissioner for Germany, there are ‘*7,500,000 more 
German women than men. Two-thirds of the voters are women. They have 
equally great economic power and must carry a major share in rebuilding Ger- 
many.’ 

Since German women are in such a decisive position in their country either to 
develop or retard democratic ideas and since they have had little contact with such 
ideas for at least fifteen years, it seemed advisable to bring together leaders from 
a number of democratic countries to have an international exchange on the broad 
theme, “The Individual Responsibility of Women in Meeting Critical Issues of 
Today.” In concentrating on special problems of women, the conference was in no 
sense promoting a feminist movement. Its primary concern was to help women 
prepare themselves for their responsibilities as citizens. 

Mary Cannon, writing on the conference in the Department of State Bulletin, 
stated that the conference participants were reluctant to assign special virtues to 
women in the realms of political morality or spiritual insight. A woman from 
India questioned the moral and ethical superiority of women, and felt that it was 
the wrong approach to assume that women “‘have something better to offer than 
men.” Since “the unmarried woman—widow or single—often with a family to 
support, has become almost a symbol of present-day Europe,” the conference took 
very practical directions. Housekeeping standards and methods were discussed along 
with political and economic problems. ‘“The women subjected themselves to severe 
self-criticism for perpetuating traditional thinking about women’s place in society.” 

The conference had the active sponsorship of the wives of the three high com- 
missioners—Mrs. John J. McCloy of the United States, Lady Kirkpatrick of Great 
Britain, and Mme. Francois Poncet of France—and the wife of the president of 
Germany, Frau Elly Heuss-Knapp. 

Of the 124 delegates from fifteen countries, four were from the United States. 
Although they attended the conference as individuals, the delegates had many 
professional and community affiliations. Those sent from our country were: Mar- 
garet Hickey, Public Affairs editor of the Ladies Home Journal; Mrs. Maurice 
Moore, chairman of the Foreign Division of the American YWCA; Mary Cannon, 
chief of the International Division, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor; and 
Mrs. Russell Sayre, international president of the Associated Women of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau. 

High tribute was paid by the delegates to Ruth Woodsmall, chief of the 
Women’s Affairs Branch of the United States zone, who planned and directed 
the conference. She had the able assistance of the Women’s Affairs officers of the 
British and French zones and a committee of German women. 

According to recent plans, another such conference is being arranged for the 
late spring. 








“ProcraM AND PROJECT NOTES 


S EDUCATORS ever striving for the improvement of educational opportunities, Pi 
Lambda Thetans can find excellent examples in activities carried on by our dif- 
ferent chapters. 

On January 27, Alpha Gamma Chapter (Boston University) sponsored its second 
Beginning Teachers’ Conference. Its primary purpose was to provide assistance to 
teachers who are new and inexperienced in the field. All six New England States 
were represented among the registrants. The president of the chapter, M. Virginia 
Biggy, who initiated the conference in 1950, directed the proceedings again this 
year. 

Sectional meetings were conducted for teachers at different grade levels, from 
kindergarten through junior high school. Assistance was offered in solving the 
problems confronting the teacher in her first years of teaching. Questions were 
raised by the audience and discussed by a panel of Pi Lambda Theta members who 
are experienced teachers. The audience was provided the opportunity to share ex- 
periences and to reach reasonable conclusions concerning the questions under dis- 
cussion. Teacher-made and published materials were on display in each grade sec- 
tion. The general trend of the discussions indicated particular interest in problems 
concerned with classroom organization for large groups, individual differences, 
group work, discipline, and material for independent work periods. 

A general assembly followed the sectional meetings. Dr. Angela M. Broening, 
assistant director of research, Baltimore Public Schools, and associate director, Cur- 
riculum Commission, National Council of Teachers of English, was the guest 
speaker. Her address, ‘““Teaching in the Elementary Schools—A Challenge,” was 
both informative and inspirational. 

The teachers at the conference were urged to seek further information and as- 
sistance by contacting Alpha Gamma Chapter at any time. Many of the 1950 
registrants availed themselves of this opportunity during the past year. The highly 
successful nature of these two conferences suggests the possibility of establishing 
the Beginning Teachers’ Conference as a permanent project in the program of 
Alpha Gamma Chapter. 

A previously unfeported area conference was held on May 20, 1950, with Chi 
Chapter (The Johns Hopkins University), under the chairmanship of Dr. Evelyn 
Mudge, Hood College, as hostess to Alpha Theta (The George Washington Uni- 
versity) and Eta (University of Pennsylvania). Two groups were formed, with Miss 
Mary Adams, assistant superintendent of elementary education in Baltimore, and 
Dr. Anita Dowell, dean of students at Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, as 
leaders, to discuss problems facing the local chapters. Emphasis centered on teacher 
shortage and over-supply at some levels in the eastern areas, ways of assisting foreign 
teachers visiting American schools, and ways and means of publicizing the work 
and meetings of the local chapters. Very lively and provocative discussions developed 
and resulted in fruitful suggestions. 
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THETA CHAPTER 


Theta Chapter (University of Iowa) began its year with a tea in the University 
Clubrooms of the Union for all women in education and allied fields. At the 
Founders’ Day pot-luck supper on November 15, the speaker was Mabel Snedaker, 
a former national officer and a charter member of Theta Chapter. A business meet- 
ing was held on December 6, and the initiation dinner on January 24. February 15 
was the date of the annual joint dinner with Phi Delta Kappa, with T. Z. Koo, 
professor of Oriental studies at the university, as guest speaker. On April 14 there 
will be a Coffee Hour in the Phi Delta Kappa Lounge, and the initiation dinner 
on May 17 will close the year’s activities. 

Theta Chapter’s service project continues to be Perkins School, the elementary 
school in the Children’s Hospital. Last year members started this project by making 
and donating draperies to the school. This year they furnished Christmas trees 
for the holiday season. At present, qualified chapter members are preparing read- 
ing tests to be used by teachers of the school, and a committee is also examining 
the material in the school’s library, with a view toward purchasing more books 
to add to the collection. 


RHO CHAPTER 


Rho Chapter (New York University) started its 1950-51 season in October 
with the subject of ‘“Women as Active Citizens.’ Guest speakers were representa- 
tives from the Republican, Democratic, Liberal, and American Labor parties and 
the League of Women Voters. The November meeting was ‘“The United Nations 
and Us,” with Major Joel B. Guin of the United Nations staff as guest speaker. 
December was ‘‘Christmas around the World in Song and Dance,” with a candle- 
lighting ceremony giving the meaning of Christmas, folk dancing by the Michael 
Herman dancers, and the singing of Christmas carols. Two other features of the 
program were a fashion show by Simplicity Patterns and the contribution of gifts 
for the Navajo Indians. The latter feature led into the January meeting, at which 
Professor John Rockwell, of New York University, spoke on ‘The Problem of the 
Indian in the United States.’’ This meeting was also the occasion of the mid-year 
initiation high tea. In February the members learned about UNESCO through a 
forum discussion and motion pictures. March featured the annual benefit card 
party, the proceeds of which went to Rho’s scholarship fund. 

The Education Committee will sponsor the April meeting, entitled “Education 
the World Over,” with foreign students as speakers. Copies of the Rho Journal 
will also be distributed at this meeting; the topic of this year’s Journal is “Educa- 
tion Here and Abroad at the Mid-Century.” The year will end with the May 
initiation and international dinner, with reports of the New York University 
workshops in various parts of the world, including Israel, Germany, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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SIGMA CHAPTER 


Sigma Chapter (University of Southern California) started its 1950-51 season 
with a banquet on September 25, at which Elizabeth Sands, recently back from 
eight months in Japan, was guest speaker. As a member of the Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership, Miss Sands was commissioned to teach democracy to the 
Japanese. At the membership tea on October 21, Mary Engberg spoke on “Pi 
Lambda Theta: Our Organization and Purposes.’’ The Southern California Council 
held its Founders’ Day luncheon on November 11 in Pasadena, with June Hood, 
Sigma member, as speaker of the day. December 2 was the date of the annual In- 
stitute Christmas breakfast, with Los Angeles serving as hostess chapter. Louis 
L’Amour, world traveler, poet, short story writer, and lecturer, was the principal 
speaker. At the January 15 initiation meeting Dr. Eleanor Matheny appeared as 
guest speaker, and on February 26, Dr. Bernard Hynik, dean of students at the 
University of Southern California, addressed the group. March 31 marks the date 
of the membership tea, and April 20-21, the dates of the annual workshop. The 
year will end with the spring initiation on May 28. 

Thelma Barnes, Sigma president, has been elected corresponding secretary of 
the California Division of AAUW. 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 


Present at the October 6, 1950, dedication of the new $3,000,000 Graduate 
Center at Harvard University were members of Alpha Eta Chapter, invited to 
attend as a special honor, out of gratitude for their gift of a silver tea urn and tray. 

The first meeting of the 1950-51 season, under the able leadership of Presi- 
dent Mary Barry, was held at the Graduate Center on October 16, with members 
sharing their summer experiences. Among the accounts was one by Miss Patricia 
Marsh, who told of her experiences at the University of Nottingham, England, 
made possible by a scholarship from the Institute of International Education. On 
the evening of November 28, it was the privilege of the chapter members and 
their guests, including faculty and students of the School of Education, to hear 
Dr. Eleanor Glueck present findings which she and her husband, Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck, have recently published in book form under the title, Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency. These noted criminologists, connected with the Harvard Law School, 
have completed a ten-year study of juvenile delinquency in the Boston area. Dr. 
Glueck emphasized particularly the need for attention and money in the nursery, 
kindergarten, and the first grade for a truly effective prevention of delinquency. 

Mary A. O'Rourke, of the Lowell State Teachers College, was recently appointed 
elementary supervisor for Massachusetts. 


ALPHA NU CHAPTER 
Alpha Nu Chapter (University of Buffalo) has chosen as its theme for the 
current year, ““The Teacher at Home and Abroad.” At the annual fall luncheon at 
the 40 and 8 Club, Miss Marion Seibel spoke on her experiences as an official 
delegate to the UNESCO Seminar on world geography, held in Montreal last 
summer. At the next meeting, Miss Ida Brock discussed her recent trip by airplane 
through the countries of South America. Members participated in the Founders’ 
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Day ceremony and initiation in December at the Hotel Lenox, with the newly 
inaugurated chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Dr. Thomas R. McConnell, 
as guest speaker. Dr. McConnell spoke on the present-day educational system in 
England. During Christmas vacation, an informal tea was given at the home of 
Mrs. Ida Hamlin in Williamsville, with Miss Leah Schultz, a student at Buffalo 
State Teachers’ College, presenting a Christmas reading. In January, Miss Virginia 
Thornton, supervisor of education for handicapped children in Buffalo, showing 
slides, explained the resources which the community provides for the care, treat- 
ment, and education of handicapped children in western New York. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting, Mrs. Gale Schweigert, elementary teacher in the Buffalo schools, 
spoke on her hobby, “The History and Construction of Patchwork Quilts’; and 
Miss Virginia Cummings, a curator at the Buffalo Museum of Science, discussed her 
major avocation, ‘Indian Lore.” In March, chapter members presented before the 
educational unit of the University of Buffalo a panel discussion on “European Edu- 
cation Today.” 

At the spring luncheon Mr. Frank Brandstetter, instructor at the New York State 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, will explain the making of photographic 
slides and will show slides of historic Williamsburg. At the banquet following the 
May initiation and installation of officers, the guest speaker will be Mr. Benjamin 
Willis, superintendent of the Buffalo Public Schools. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER 


Alpha Pi (Wayne University) started its year on October 4 with a meeting to 
acquaint newly initiated members with Pi Lambda Theta. On November 9, mem- 
bers exchanged ideas about teaching at the ‘Swap Shop of Ideas.”” At the Christmas 
party on December 13, gifts were donated to a group of needy children, and 
January 28 was the date of the mid-year initiation. The meetings for the second 
term will be devoted to the topic, “Take a Look at Yourself.” Speakers have been 
invited to discuss hair, hats, clothes, and cosmetics. The February 8 topic was ‘“Tear- 
ing Your Hair Out Won't Solve the Problem”; March 7, ‘‘Milady’s Chapeau’’; 
April 5, ‘Clothes Can Make You or Break You’’; and May 2, “Face the Facts.” As 
one member commented, ‘After this program is completed, we won't be able to 
recognize each other. With our faces lifted, and with a new lease on life, we will 
look to our teaching more enthusiastically and joyfully.” The year will close with 
an introductory tea for prospective new members on May 27 and initiation on 
June 10. 

Alpha Pi Chapter is planning to expand its Swap Shop idea in order to make it 
available and profitable for all students in the College of Education. Members also 
have another project in mind: to organize enough material to publish a booklet 
which will contain helpful hints and “Do’s” and ‘“‘Dont’s” for student teachers. 


DAYTON ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


The Dayton Alumnz Chapter is stressing “Understanding” in its several pro- 
grams this year. The members opened their activities with a dinner meeting in 
September. At the January meeting, Mary Quirk spoke of the highlights of her 
European tour of last summer. At the next meeting, Alma Ward, school psy- 
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chologist, told of her work of ‘‘Understanding the Child and Helping the Teacher 
Understand the Child’; Leah Kiser, who has a private school for non-ambulatory 
retarded children near Tipp City, Ohio, talked of her teaching experiences. At a 
later meeting, which will be based on the recent White House Conference, one of 
the Dayton representatives will give a report on the conference. 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ CHAPTER 

Washington Alumnz Chapter (Seattle) began its activities with a dinner on 
September 28, at which time Miss Thelma Chisholm, national vice-president, re- 
ported on the National Board meeting in Dearborn, Michigan. Miss Inez Peterson 
gave a challenging report on group dynamics procedures in connection with the 
Bethel Workshop. On October 21, the chapter was hostess at a scholarship musicale 
and tea, given at the home of Dr. Raymond B. Allen, president of the University 
of Washington; this scholarship fund assists promising women who are students 
in education at the university. “Teaching Abroad” was the subject of the traditional 
Founders’ Day banquet program: Miss Sylvia Weinstein, a chapter member, told 
of her year of teaching in Occupied Japan; Miss Sarah Sears, related her experiences 
in England; and Miss Rosalinde Sarmante, a student from the Philippines, and Dr. 
Gertrude Gerber, exchange teacher from Braunschweig, Germany, also spoke. The 
February luncheon speaker was Mr. Verne Archer, whose topic was ‘“The Present 
State Legislature Situation in Relation to Education.” ‘“Ihternational Relations” 
was the theme for the March meeting. ‘“Woman’s Place in the World” is the topic 
for the April meeting, and installation of officers and affiliation of new members in 
May will close the chapter’s activities for the year. 

An added feature this year has been the Personal Growth Group, initiated last 
spring. Members who indicated a special interest in cultural, educative, and recrea- 
tional activities have enjoyed book reviews, concerts, plays, exhibits, etc., together 
as a group. 

Chapter members have regretted the resignation of Dr. Virginia Lee Block from 
the directorship of the Guidance Department of the Seattle Public Schools. Mem- 
bers of the former editorial board of the national Journal, of which Dr. Block was 
the editor from 1945 to 1949, sponsored a farewell reception at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club in her honor. Dr. Block is now associate professor at San Francisco 
State College in the Department of Education and Psychology and has been named 
the coordinator of the Guidance, Counseling, and Personnel Program for the sum- 
mer of 1951. 
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THE ROAD 


The road is steep, the canyon walls so high 

Only the darkness from a threatening sky! 

I shall need glistening courage at the turn— 

There is so much, so much for me to fearn! 
—Susan Dorothea Keeney 
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